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In our last number, in an article upon “ the Peace Movement,” 
we gave some account of the history of that holy and beautiful 
cause; concluding by a promise, which we now proceed with 
pleasure to perform, to present to our readers some slight cha- 
racteristic and biographical sketch of one of the most interesting 
men of the age, the American “ Apostle of Peace,”’ whose beloved 
and venerated name adorns the present page. 

There is no want of respect, and confidence, and love on the 
part of the people for such men as William Ladd, who raise 
themselves above the common tone, and stand upon the high 
moral elevation of the principles of Jesus Christ. It may be be- 
lieved that their notes are too sweet to blend with the harsh 
sounds which the collisions of selfishness cause to grate upon the 
ear ; that their theories are better fitted for heaven than for this 
lower earth. Still they love and reverence the kind-hearted advo- 
cate of peace. Whenever William Ladd spoke, the people crowd- 
edto listen tohim. They hung upon his accents with delight, for 
his soul was in his work, and the people easily detect heart-work 
from head-work ; they distinguish the disposition to lead men 
from the desire to govern them. During the last years of his 
life, when he had become known, he never failed to fill the largest 
churches and public rooms ; and if he made not converts to his 
own faith, he left his audience, standing in the light of a friend 
to each and every one who had listened to him. He had confi- 
dence in the eternal principles of truth. He had faith in the 
moral nature of man. He uttered his convictions boldly, man- 
fully. He would say, “ The sword shall be beaten into the plough- 
share, the spear into a pruning-hook; the day 7s coming when 
men shall learn war no more for ever. I believe it ; for the mouth 
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of the Lord hath spoken it.” And then he would draw so beauti- 
ful a picture of a world in peace, of the day when every nation 
should draw together the bonds of love, when man should knit him- 
self close to his brother man, when in place of the sword men 
should approach each other with the olive-branch in their hands, 
and with words of kindness on their lips, with love glistening 
from their eyes! We wonder not that he drew all hearts to him, 
for it was holding out, as it were, to the starving, weather- 
beaten, tempest-tossed mariner the picture of a happy home in the 
green valley, the fruits of the garden hanging ripe and ruddy for 
his parched lips, the calm of a summer evening for his storm- 
worn frame, the embrace of his wife, the merry shout of his chil- 
dren, for his homesick heart. No wonder that he touched and 
moved his audience. If he made them not Peace-men to the 
full extent, he left on their minds a deep impression of the false 
nature of martial glory, of the hideous lie that is covered up by 
the splendor of military array. We remember his description of 
the field of Waterloo; he cleared off the smoke which covers up 
the slaughter-house aspect of the battle-field. He showed us 
what a fight was, stripped of the veil which “ glory” has drawn 
over its enormities. He pointed to the heaps of carnage — told 
us that it was fifteen days before all the wounded could be re- 
moved, and that many for this full time, in the heat of the sun 
by day, in the chills and dews at night — their pillowthe already 
dead, their couch a pool of blood —for more than two weeks, 
there they cursed and raved as if death mocked at them in their 
misery, holding them at arm’s length, permitting them neither to 
live nor die —and at this very time the city of London illumi- 
nated, and the bells ringing, and the cannon thundering out the 
joy of the nation that another laurel had been won, that the 
national glory was complete! ‘Go now, mother,” we have heard 
him say, “go now, and educate your loved child to the profes- 
sion of arms. Fill his young heart with aspirations for glory. 
Let him shout at the military array. Deck his baby form in the 
garb of the soldier; puta feather in his cap; place in his tiny 
hands the mock instruments of human butchery ; determine that 
the infant which now draws from your bosom its nourishment, 
determine that he shall be the butcher of other men, or lay down 
himself with thousands of others in the pool of blood on some bat- 
tle-field, to utter his dying groan amid the shouts for victory, 
while some camp follower strips his body for plunder almost 
before he is dead.” 

We do not quote his words, but have tried to give some idea 
of his manner, to show why the people so loved to hear him 
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speak. His speech and manner were peculiar; difficult to imi- 
tate or describe. In person he was large, even to corpulency ; his 
face round and full, beaming with intelligence and benevolence ; 
his forehead high and noble, while his head was entirely bald, 
save a few gray curls clustering on his neck. His appearance 
impressed the audience with the striking traits of his character— 
gentle-heartedness, enthusiasm, and intelligence. He appeared a 
truly venerable man. His memory was peculiarly retentive, and 
every fact or incident, bearing on his cause, was distinctly remem- 
bered, and told ina simple, artless manner. He had always some 
story to tell, often of a humorous kind, which was so pleasantly 
related, that it made him at once the friend of the audience; and 
thus having gained their ear, his after eloquence touched their 
hearts. His manner disarmed all prejudices; the most inveterate 
opposer of the Peace doctrine had, for the time at least, to yield 
to his opinions, and listen attentively to the speaker. Few men 
have spoken so often or so long without any abatement of the in- 
terest of his hearers. 

The character of his mind was not of a fanciful or theoretic 
cast. He was not a metaphysician—had no tendency to abstrac- 
tions. In his various employments—as a shipmaster, as a mer- 
chant, as a farmer, in the care of his property, he exhibited plain, 
practical common sense, with a good-natured interest in the hap- 
piness of all around him. His benevolence manifested itself, 
rather in the desire to diffuse happiness generally, than in a hot, 
and hasty, and ardent attachment ina limited circle. These traits 
of good common sense, general kindness, with a cultivated and 
retentive mind, when devoted to the cause of Peace, gave him his 
power. They saved him from the common faults of reformers, 
which militate against their general usefulness, and tie them to 
some little clique. He was never intolerant nor denunciatory ; 
while he opened his whole heart, and declared his own opinions 
boldly, he did not hate if those opinions were not fully adopted, but 
was thankful when in the least degree he could overcome the 
military tone, and make even a slight lodgment for the princi- 
ples of Peace. 

The common fault of reformers is, that they are intolerant in 
their feelings, and denunciatory in their language. The very 
elements of character.which enable them to rise above a common 
error—earnestness of conviction, self-confidence, and energy— 
expose them to this characteristic failing. Even as the advocates 
of Peace, they are inclined to be combative ; and while they 
would strike the weapon from their brother’s hand, their own 
tongues are sometimes sharper than any two-edged sword. They 
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seem to forget that, though all men receive the pure light from 
heaven, its rays are bent and distorted by the dense medium 
through which they penetrate. Errors of opinion and errors of 
practice arise often from the relative position of men, from their 
education, from their associations. Many an ardent Abolitionist 
would have held slaves had he been born south of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line; many a soldier would have been a man of peace, 
had his education been in a theological seminary, or in the family 
of a Friend. God alone can judge of the relative moral strength 
of his children. He alone seeth the heart, and looketh to the 
source of opinion and action. When men sit on his judgment- 
seat, oh, how fallible and how feeble must be their judgments! 

William Ladd, in a great degree, escaped this intolerance. 
While he boldly declared his opinion, that all war is wrong in the 
eye of Heaven, that no man who has the spirit of Christ in his 
heart can fight, he remembered that “in the day of darkness God 
winketh at the transgressor ;” he remembered that there have 
been warriors who used the battle-axe with an honest, conscien- 
tious feeling that they were in the discharge of their duty both to 
God and to men. He was full of the kindly feelings, even to his 
opponents, and he commanded respect by the firm, distinct, hon- 
est, straight-forward avowal of his “ ultraism.” He received their 
reverence, because his soul was so deeply imbued with the meek, 
and forgiving, and self-sacrificing spirit of the religion he professed. 
His very childlike gentleness, united with his firm, uncompromi- 
sing principles, his untiring zeal, and his whole-souled devotion 
to the truth, drew all hearts toward him. 

It was not mere good-nature, but the adoption of the Peace 
principles, which made him thus gentle-hearted. A story which 
he often told with peculiar relish, will illustrate this moulding of 
his character—the gradual progress of his mind in adopting the 
Peace principles. “I had,” said he, “a fine field of grain, grow- 
ing upon an out-farm at some distance from the homestead. 
Whenever I rode by I saw my neighbor Pulsifer’s sheep in the 
lot, destroying my hopes of a harvest. These sheep were of the 
gaunt, long-legged kind, active as spaniels; they could spring 
over the highest fence, and no partition-wall could keep them out. 
I complained to neighbor Pulsifer about them, sent him frequent 
messages, but all without avail. Perhaps they would be kept out 
for a day or two, but the Rgs of his sheep were long, and my 
grain rather more tempting than the adjoining pasture. I rode by 
again—the sheep were still there ; I became angry, and told my 
men to set the dogs on them, and if that would not do, I would 
pay them if they would shoot the sheep. 
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“]T rode away much agitated, for I was not so much of a Peace 
man then as I am now, and I felt literally full of fight. All at 
once a light flashed inupon me. I asked myself, Would it not be 
well for you to try in your own conduct the Peace principle you 
are preaching to others? I thought it all over, and settled down 
my mind as to the best course to be pursued. 

“ The next day I rode over to see neighbor Pulsifer. I found 
him chopping wood at his door. ‘Good morning, neighbor.’ No 
answer. ‘Good morning,’ 1 repeated. He gave a kind of a 
grunt like a hog, without looking up. ‘I came,’ continued I, ‘ to 
see you about the sheep.’ At this, he threw down his axe, and ex- 
claimed, in a most angry manner, ‘ Now aren’t youa pretty neigh- 
bor, to tell your men to kill my sheep? I heard of it—a rich 
man like you to shoot a poor man’s sheep!’ 

‘“* *] was wrong, neighbor,’ said I ; ‘ but it won’t do to let your 
sheep eat up all that grain; sol came over to say that | would 
take your sheep to my homestead pasture, and put them in with 
mine, and in the fall you may take them back, and if any one is 
missing, you may take your pick out of my whole flock.’ 

“ Pulsifer looked confounded — he did not know how to take 
me. At last he stammered out, ‘Now, Squire, are you in ear- 
nest?’ ‘Certainly I am,’ I answered ;‘ it is better for me to feed 
your sheep in my pasture on grass, than to feed them here on 
grain; and I see the fence can’t keep them out.’ 

“ After a moment’s silence —‘ The sheep shan’t trouble you 
any more,’ exclaimed Pulsifer. ‘I will fetter them all. But I'll 
let you know that when any man talks of shooting, I can shoot 
too ; and when they are kind and neighborly, I can be kind too.’ 
The sheep never again trespassed on my lot. And.my friends,” 
he would continue, addressing the audience, “ remember that 
when you talk of injuring your neighbors, they will talk of injur- 
ing you. When nations threaten to fight, other nations will be 
ready too. Love will beget love ; a wish to be at peace will keep 
you in peace. You can only overcome evil with good. There 
is no other way.” 

We have heard it imputed as a fault in William Ladd, that he 
was in his discourses too much inclined to create the laugh ; that 
his exuberant flow of spirits, his ready fund of anecdote, often 
tempted him from the dignity of his subject. But they who 
make this imputation do not understand the springs of human 
nature. To many minds the facts, the outside bearing, the per- 
sonal illustration, are essential. They would see the result of 
opinions in action. They would practically test the principle. 
Besides, the way to reach the heart is first to arrest the atten- 
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tion, and establish a sympathy with the hearer, — more readily 
done perhaps by the pleasant story than by the soundness of logic. 
If his humor and playfulness at times overcame the sobriety of 
the temple, his frequent pathos, and his powerful appeals to the 
sympathies of his audience, carried them away captive to his elo- 
quence. If at times some simple, colloquial, humorous strain 
came from his lips, it was sure to be followed by an appeal that 
shook the stoutest heart, and none left the meeting without 
having fixed upon his mind “the old man eloquent.” 

We now advert to another trait of his character. We hardly 
wish to call it enthusiasm, for that is fitful. It was a compound 
of tenacity of purpose, and a buoyancy of spirit which resulted in 
his keeping, year after year, distinctly before his view his great 
object, and pursuing it with an unwavering confidence that he 
should be ultimately successful. Though he keenly felt the cold 
sneer, the biting sarcasm, the undisguised contempt which often 
met his early efforts, these had only the effect to bring his mind 
up to a more vigorous wrestle with the prejudices of the times. 
Some years since he asked an assembled association of ministers 
in New Hampshire liberty to address them on the claims of the 
Peace Movement. The body unwillingly assented, and granted 
him a few minutes only. He spoke, but hardly had he warmed 
with his subject, when, the time expiring, he was abruptly and 
unfeelingly stopped with an unfinished sentence on his lips. He 
sat down, covered his eyes with his hand, the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, and his lips quivering with emotion. His feel- 
ings were disregarded, and the body commenced a discussion on 
the wants of the Foreign Missionary Society. How did our phi- 
lanthropist bear this unkindness? There was no manifestation 
of anger. He returned good for evil. After his emotion had in 
some degree subsided, he arose and addressed the moderator. 
Sir, I have only one child ; I love her dearly, though her kindly 
spirit, her heavenly beauty, are not appreciated or seen by many. 
I have educated her, I have exerted myself for her success, I 
have devoted myself to her good. Sir, this child of my love is 
the American Peace Society. For her and in her name | wish to 
make a donation for Foreign Missions. Make the American 
Peace Society a life member of the Missionary Society, and may 
God speed your efforts for good.” He then retired. 

We mention this characteristic anecdote to show that it was 
not from want of feeling that he could withstand the trials to 
which all are exposed who war against the prejudices of the 
times. These trials came thick and heavy upon him, especially 
in the commencement of his career. They who seek only to re- 
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vive once cherished sentiments, which have but just ceased to 
hold sway, or they who strive to kindle still brighter the zeal al- 
ready glowing, cannot appreciate the trial to a sensitive mind to 
pour out itself to an unwilling ear—to utter thoughts against 
which the public mind is closed almost impenetrably—to keep 
up its zeal where a reluctant audience of some half a dozen is 
before the speaker. This is a trial of faith hard to be borne, but 
from which he never suffered himself to shrink. ‘“ When on the 
eve of delivering his first lectures on Peace in the city of New 
York, some of his strongest friends dissuaded him even from 
making an effort, and told him he could not get an audience on 
that subject; but he replied, with a mixture of decision and humor 
quite characteristic, that ‘he would go if he could get a single 
person to hear him, and the sexton to snuff the candles.’ He 
went, but the lecture-room was so retired, and the night so dark 
and rainy, that the sexton, supposing nobody would come in such 
weather, had locked the door and pocketed the key. Nothing 
daunted, the man of Peace contrived to get into the room; and 
by the aid of those whom he had had the precaution to take with 
him for hearers, he delivered his first lecture on Peace in that 
emporium of America. Then and there, has he often said, was 
the American Peace Society born.”* 

This tenacity of purpose was not the mere rising up of the 
energies of the man to overcome obstacles. It was not in the 
moment of excitement a spasmodic action to meet occasional 
exigencies. It was a settled purpose, ever present to him, ever 
stimulating him to new efforts. It was year in and year out, day 
by day, the framework of his spirit, rousing him to meet and de- 
stroy every barrier to his progress; and when the road was opened 
it gave him a rapid advance—as the same force of the winds 
which tears the ship from the grappling irons of the foe, will bear 
her onward swiftly over the free ocean. This tenacity of pur- 
pose resulted in untiring industry, the devotion of all his time, 
talents, learning, property, to the one great object, and made him 
cry out, ‘Oh, God! give me a few more years, if it be thy will, 
that I may do something more for my Master, the Prince of 
Peace.” It was this self-devotion that enabled him the last few 
months of his life to travel over the State of New York, weak 
and sick, in dead of winter, by every means of conveyance, 
through cross-roads, in open wagons, his heavy frame dis- 
ordered, his legs barely able to sustain his weight, conversing 
and lecturing, and when so weak that he could no longer stand 
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in the pulpit, kneeling down, and in that painful posture to speak 
with force, and energy, and eloquence for hours. 

We now come to the main-spring of his efforts. It was un- 
questionably a religious sense of duty. He was emphatically a 
pious man. Not a Pharisee, not a sectarian, not a selfish devotee, 
seeking his own salvation merely, like many, holding intercourse 
with God, as if a special grace could come to bless his isolated 
soul. His faith was the faith which springs from love to God 
and to man; and though from conviction he joined the orthodox 
Congregational church, and was during the few last years of his 
life a licensed minister of that denomination, he cut himself off 
from communion with none. He seemed too much imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity to need the entrenchments of sect asa 
guard to his creed. He believed that the peculiar feature of the 
revelation by Jesus was the abandonment of the old dispensation 
—an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth—and the establish- 
ment of the reign of peace and righteousness upon earth; that 
the divine characteristic of his blessed Master was the forgive- 
ness of enemies, the willingness to sacrifice even his life for 
them. And he looked forward to the time when Christians should 
no longer defile this faith of love with contentions for their own 
personal advantage, no longer soil the pure white dove with 
blood-stains, no longer, as if in mockery, drag the banner of the 
Cross into the battle-field, to wave in triumph over the destruction 
of those whom they are commanded to love. It was this faith 
which so refined his spirit, that upon the pure metal was re- 
flected the countenance of the refiner. 

If at any time he felt rising within him a spirit of denunciation, 
a harshness of feeling, it was when he spoke of the mingling of 
God and Belial by the prayers of the Christian pastor in the camp 
or in the battle-ship. ‘To pray,” said he, “to a God of Peace, 
through the self-sacrificing Prince of Peace, for aid to do that for 
which the pirate and assassin is hung,—for the priest to stand up 
and bless those on whom God has fastened a curse, and to curse 
those on whom He has pronounced a blessing,—to proclaim that 
the command to do good to all men is repealed, abrogated, of no 
effect,—that to rob and murder are no sins, because the leader 
has a piece of parchment as a commission so to do,—God pardon 
them, and give me the feelings with which I should look upon 
my brother sinners!” 

He was asked once, What is the most efficient argument for 
peace? He replied, “ The Gospel argument. That is irresistible 
to those who profess to be followers of the Lamb; and for those 
who do not, it is effectual too; more so than anything else.” And 
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he was right. There is more faith in the world than is apparent: 
men’s Opinions are more shaped by the Bibie than they them- 
selves suppose. Even the economical and the political reforms— 
the modifications of the social system—human progress in every 
direction—all commence, are founded in, and excited by, the 
golden rule, “Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you.” Though the needle is attracted here and there by the 
foreign influences around, even when it trembles and wanders, it 
continues ever to feel the attraction of the Polar Star. So man, 
drawn from the right and the true, by circumstance and situation, 
ever feels the presence of the one Power over him, which is draw- 
ing him heavenward, It is from this one influence that so many 
are seeking good for themselves and for the world. The advocates 
for the rights of man, of the one brotherhood of our race, of the 
equal claim of all to life, liberty, and happiness—all who are now 
standing on the broad platform of humanity, raising up the fallen, 
giving light to the ignorant, and strength to the weak—are work- 
ing, perhaps unconsciously, that the world may be brought to the 
feet of Jesus. ‘There is not an appeal for civil and religious lib- 
erty, not one glow of warm-hearted patriotism, not one fervent 
wish for human happiness, not one prayer for the elevation of the 
down-trodden and oppressed, which has not its birth from the re- 
ligious sense, which does not lead directly or indirectly to the 
establishment of the reign of Christ upon earth. ‘The error is, 
that our eyes are but partially opened, or rather that we wander 
by night, and walk by the reflected rays. We do not at once go 
to the Source of light. We quench our thirst low down in the 
stream, forgetful of the living waters which gush out at the 
fountain. 

Let us in this take example from William Ladd. He assumed 
the revealed will of God as his stand-point,—the “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” was his law. Still, by his stores of fact, by his fund of 
anecdote, by means of his cultivated mind, by extensive reading, 
by his knowledge of men and things, by his strong sympathies, 
by his colloquial skill, by his whole-souled eloquence, he would 
bring to men the reflected light, when they could not or would 
not open their eyes to the light direct from the heavens. 

Mr. Ladd, from the strength of the religious principle, loved, 
above all, to labor in the theological seminaries of the country. To 
give himself a passport to these fields of exertion, and also to gain 
the opportunity to present his views of truth on the Sabbath, which, 
as a layman, he was not often permitted to do, he accepted, a few 
years before his death, a commission to preach the Gospel, from aa 
association of Congregational ministers in Maine, and his sermons 
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on other branches of gospel truth bore fresh evidence of his tal- 
ents and industry. But we forbear. Our limits forbid any further 
sketches of his character; and we must close our article with 
some of the leading events in the life of this active philanthro- 
pist. Of him, with truth it may be said, every eye that met his 
blessed him, every ear that heard him, and every mind that learn- 
ed of him, became witness of his deeds of love. 

William Ladd was born at Exeter, N.H., on the 10th of May, 
1778. He prepared himself for college at Phillips’ Academy, in 
his native town, and entered Harvard University at the age of 
fifteen. At college he was distinguished for his high flow and 
buoyancy of spirits, for his fondness for social enjoyments, and 
by the kindliness of his disposition. These traits of character 
made him beloved by his comrades, and did not interfere with a 
full average attention to his studies. He had an honorable ap- 
pointment in his class when he graduated. 

His father, Eliphalet Ladd, had in the mean time removed from 
Exeter to Portsmouth, N. H., and was extensively engaged in 
commerce. When William came home, one of his ships was lying at 
the wharf ready for sea. He applied for permission to go in her as 
passenger, and his father, that his son might see something of the 
world before he entered upon the active duties of life, gave his 
consent. He embarked ; but in a short time his situation as pas- 
senger, without employment, becoming irksome to him, he cut off 
the skirts of his coat, to make, as he said, “a sailor’s jacket ex- 
tempore”—and, though living as an officer, performed the duties 
of a seaman. In a second voyage he went as mate of the ship ; in 
the next took the command as master, and became one of the 
most successful of his father’s captains. He soon became part 
owner, and for several years sailed ships belonging to himself and 
brothers. 

As an episode in his life, he became a landholder in Florida, then 
a Spanish province. He had conceived the idea of undermin- 
ing slavery by the introduction of free white laborers. The 
Spanish government encouraged the experiment, by offering a 
quantity of land for every one he should introduce. He accord- 
ingly transported from Philadelphia a number of Dutch emigrants 
called “redemptioners.” The experiment, from causes we have 
not space to enumerate, was unsuccessful, and after five years 
residence there he returned to Portsmouth, on the death of his 
father, in the year 1806. He then again took the command of a ship, 
and was successfully employed in commercial affairs, until the 
last war drove him from the ocean. He kept full and minute 
journals of all his wanderings by sea and land, which prove an 
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observing eye, and strong common sense. ‘The information he 
thus acquired was of great use to him in hisafter course, and his 
business habits, his occupation as a ship-master, the prudence and 
self-possession essential in this mode of life, fitted him for a leader 
in a great moral enterprise. 

He then retired to Minot, in the State of Maine, where his fam- 
ily owned a large tract of land. He purchased the whole of it, 
built a large house, and began the business of a farmer with his 
accustomed energy. There he commenced his literary career, 
reading much, and writing occasionally for the papers on agricul- 
ture and miscellaneous subjects. Though his house was almost 
in the wilderness, with a sparse population around it, his free hos- 
pitality, his talents, and his social feelings drew toward him a 
constant flow of company of the best and most distinguished men 
in the land. This was his home for the rest of his life, nearly 
thirty years ; he gave his attention to his agricultural pursuits, to 
his books, to his friends in the summer, and during the winter he 
was over the whole country as the Apostle of Peace. He thus in the 
summer recruited his strength and increased his resources, com- 
ing out each successive year with new strength to the winter’s 
campaign. In his agricultural pursuits he was successful, and his 
example was useful to the surrounding country. He gave a tone 
to the whole town and vicinity, both to the morals and to the 
economical pursuits of the people. His zeal in his own peculiar 
work never interfered with his other duties. His farm was always 
a pattern for the neatness of its appearance and the skill with 
which it was “ carried on.” Though absorbed in the great reform, 
he yet found time for every duty, possessing that rare combination 
of talents which can sway men’s hearts, and yet take heed of all 
the minutiz of household affairs. It was not until age and increas- 
ing infirmities drove him from the field, that the farm suffered from 
inattention. He was scrupulously exact in his dealings, pains- 
taking in all that referred to his business occupation, and at the 
same time expended liberally in all the branches of moral re- 
form. 

It was not till after his retirement to Minot, that his mind receiv- 
ed astrong religious impulse, and he was awakened to an interest 
in the spiritual world. His conscience became excited, and his 
character changed. To the traits of a good-humored, social, in- 
telligent, self-confident, and persevering man, he added deep re- 
ligious faith, a watchful regard to duty, and a self-devotion to 
what he deemed the truth. It was at this epoch, that he chanced 
to hear of the peace movement of Worcester. He examined the 
subject. It fitted his character. It addressed itself to his benev- 
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olent heart. His path was opened to him, and suddenly, as if he 
had received acommand from God, he boldly walked in it. 

He commenced writing a series of essays on Peace for the 
Christian Mirror, a paper printed at Portland; these were after- 
wards collected in a volume, which is a text-book on the subject. 
He early pledged himself to support by his purse and pen the 
periodical] established by Worcester; and through his influence 
and property it has continued, though with a change of name, till 
the present day. The ‘* Advocate of Peace” is nowa well-establish- 
ed champion of the cause. He also published three large tracts, 
which have been stereotyped in this country, and published in 
England. His two essays on a Congress of Nations have also 
been republished by the London Peace Society. He also wrote 
six small volumes for the use of Sabbath schools. Besides these, 
his articles for the newspaper press would number one a week, 
perhaps, for his full Peace career. Thus the fruit of his study is 
refreshing every part of our country, and he had the happiness 
of having his thoughts echo back to his ear from the four quarters 
of the globe. He never lost an opportunity in private conversa- 
tion to win men to Peace, and he never was so happy as when 
in public pleading this cause. In a word, for nearly a quarter of a 
century, the stores of his learning, the results of his observation, 
his ready wit and humor, in season and out of season, by day and 
by night, his talents, his property—the whole man—were devoted 
to bring about the time when men shall learn war no more for 
ever. 

William Ladd commenced his Peace career in contending against 
unnecessary war. His first efforts were to show the evils of fight- 
ing, and the misery which came in its train. He was then op- 
posed to all war, except those strictly for self-defence. As he 
advanced in his career, he became wltra, as the world terms it. 
Many years before his death he decided in his own mind that a 
Christian could never fight—that the command, “love your ene- 
mies,” was fixed, inexorable—that the evils resulting from sub- 
mission to injury never could come up, in magnitude or amount, 
to the evils of mutual aggression and mutual slaughter. 

We do not here undertake to defend or support the position of 
William Ladd; nor would we assert that his labors have infused 
his “ultraisms” through the mass. But we know that there are 
thousands in the country, hundreds in every city of the land, who 
are thus ultra—that there is not a village in New England which 
has not its advocates fur Peace to this full extent. Nor does the 
idea of national non-resistance now strike the public mind with 


the aspect of utter folly which it once did. If the public tone 
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rises not up to it, there is net so great a distance as to make a 
harsh discord upon the ear. But the great, the undoubted good 
which has been accomplished, is the damping down of the martial 
spirit, by setting deeds of blood in their true light,—the turning 
the attention of the world to the means of avoiding war, and 
proving the necessity there is of some radical change in the man- 
ner of settling national disputes. 


William Ladd died at Portsmouth suddenly, April 9th, 1841, 
the very evening he arrived there to join his family, after his long 
and toilsome journey in the State of New York, in which he had 
exhausted his whole strength by his labors of love. He remarked 
toa friend that he had made his last effort, and that he was re- 
turning home to die. He was right; God had ealled him, and he 
quietly and calmly took his leave of earthly things. His remains 
are buried at Portsmouth. Over his grave a marble monument 
has been erected by the Peace Society, bearing this simple in- 
scription: 


WILLIAM LADD, 
Born May 10rn, 1778. 
Diep Aprit 9TH, 1841. 


Acep 63. 


Blessed are the Peace-Makers, for they shall be called 
the Children of God. 


THE ODES OF SAPPHO. 
I, 
Ope to VENus. 
Tlo«xidoOpov’, dOavar’ 'Agpodira. 


Immortat Venus! child of Jove! to thee T lowly bend! 

Stoop thou, enthroned in pomp above, to be a mortal’s friend! 
Deign, sweet inventress of love’s snares, to free my anxious soul, 
From all its myriad wasting cares and merciless control. 


If ever thou hast heard my prayer, my passionate appeal, 

And kindly left the upper air, to ward my threatened weal, 

Come thou and be my welcome guest, and hear my proffered vow, 
If thou wouldst make thy servant blest, bright one, be near me now ! 
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Oh, come and ease a heart that bleeds, as once to my abode, 

Drawn by the swift-winged sparrow-steeds, adown heaven’s star-paved road, 
I saw thee, car-borne, queen of mirth, with pitying look draw nigh, 
While waved its wing above the earth each courser balanced high. 


A smile was on thy visage fair, as thou didst ask what wo 

Had called thee from thy native air, to visit me below ; 

And what my soul did most desire, wrapped in its phrensy strong ; 

What youth I burned with love to fire— who, Sappho, does thee wrong ¢” 


“ What though he fly thy passion wild, he soon shall follow thee ; 
What though he scorn thy gifts, my child, the giver he shall be; 

The heart that shuns this love of thine, for thee shall hotly burn, 
Although, perchance, it vainly pine for kindness in return !” a? 


Draw nigh once more, O goddess fair, O visit me again, 

And free my soul from every care, and every woful pain ; 

Whate’er I pant for, give to me! be not one joy denied ! 

And deign my shield, great queen, to be—my champion and my guide! 


IL. it 
To a Gir... 


Daivera pot Kijvos toos Ocotcrw. 


Best as the blessed gods is he, 

The youth who sitteth close to thee, 
Who listens to the impassioned flow 
Of thy words, so sweetly low ; 

Who gazes on thy smiles full well, 
And hears thy laughter’s winning spell. 


Ah me! ’twas this with subtle art 
Brought misery to my throbbing heart ; 
At this, my trembling lips are dumb ; 
My palsied tongue is dry and numb; 
Strange fires throughout my body steal; 
My aching eyes no sight reveal ; 
My ears with echoing sounds are filled ; 
My frame with fearful damps is chilled; 
I grow with thickening tremors weak ; 
A grassy hue o’erspreads my cheek ; 
I gasp for breath,—life seems to fly,— 
I melt away,—I die! I die! 

Cuartes T. Conepon. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
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THE STARS THAT HAVE SET IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


No. I.— Byron. 


Tuouca the works of Lord Byron afford matter for speculation 
in the highest degree interesting, yet the examination is not un- 
attended by pain. We look into the depths of his poetry, or rather 
of his heart (for it is hat he lays bare before us), with something 
of the same kind of feelings with which a traveller may be sup- 
posed to stand on the brink of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, and 
look down into the gulf beneath: we experience the same mingled 
emotions of awe, terror, and curiosity. 

Byron was the grandest of egotists. He carried this to a pitch 
of poetic sublimity. Ser supplied to him the place of all things ; 
of name, and home, and country ; of law, of love, of religion; of 
friends, of kindred, of mankind. It was to him all in all. It was 
at once his subject and his inspiration. He seemed through it 
to enjoy a kind of double existence ;—his egotism being so in- 
tense that it enabled him to go out of himself, for the purpose of 
communing with and contemplating himself. The abstract idea of 
Serr seemed to have grown with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength, till he not only filled his own imagination, but 
(as it appeared to his morbid and over-active faculties) the whole 
universe. It was never absent from his thoughts. It followed 
him at all times, and in all places: sometimes like a guardian 
angel—more frequently like a haunting demon—but always with 
its feet sunk in the earth, and its head above the clouds. 

There is no doubt but that there was something of bodily as 
well as mental disease in all this. Perhaps we most of us remem- 
ber to have felt, in those feverish dreams which sometimes occur 
between sleeping and waking, a sensation as if we were growing 
too large for the bed, and even for the chamber, in which we are 
lying. Lord Byron seemed so little able or willing to struggle 
against this morbid feeling, that it was feared by many of his 
friends that he would, some day, fancy himself too large for the 
globe on which he lived, so as to be afraid to stand up and look 
about him, lest he should topple over the side of it! He at last 
woke up from the dream to find that one human being can be 
greater than another only in proportion as he is wiser, and better, 
and happier. 

A truly great poet should resemble that fabled creature which 
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is said to take its color from that of the object on which it looks; 
for ever changing itse/f with its change of place. Such was the 
character of Shakspeare’s genius. He seemed to have no personal 
identity at all. Such is not Byron’s ; but directly the reverse. It 
casts the hue of its own thoughts and feelings on everything that 
comes within the reach of its ken; so that nothing but 1TseLr can 
be permanent. Beauty and deformity, truth and falsehood, virtue 
and vice, become mutually and alternately their opposites: they 
are something, or anything, or nothing, just as it may happen. 

If this is fatal to the very highest kind of poetry, it gives us 
something in its place which is deeply and fearfully interesting. 
If it does not enlarge and exalt the mind, at least it stirs and agi- 
tates it. If it cannot lighten the burden of our humanity, at least 
it teaches us to bear it with a proud and indignant patience. If 
it does not impel us to deserve and obtain the love and respect 
of our fellow-beings, at least it enables us to scorn and contemn 
them. If it has not the power to bear the soul upward on “airs 
from heaven,” at least it can hurl and hurry it along on “ blasts 
from hell.” In short, if it cannot help us to be good and happy, at 
least it can teach us to gloat over and glory in our guilt and mis- 
ery. And all this certain parts of Byron’s poetry do—all this and 
a great deal more: at least for a certain time. Whether or not 
other qualities of it compensate for and counteract this, is anether 
question. It cannot be denied that they are adapted so to do; 
which is, perhaps, all that can be demanded. Upon the whole, 
a sound and well-regulated spirit may find in Byron’s poetry a 
perpetual source of the profoundest meditations on the moral 
nature of man, and the loftiest aspirations as to his final hopes and 
destinies. All this may be found in it; but it makes one tremble 
to think how seldom it is found. One thing is certain, however ; 
that Byron’s poetry will not be read for mere amusement. It 
must and will be doing either good or harm. It cannot exist ina 
state of inactivity. 

In saying that sEir is Byron’s subject and inspiration, the 
reader must not suppose us to mean that this is actually the sum 
and substance of his poetry. We cannot help thinking that, in en- 
deavoring to give others a vivid and distinct idea of any subject 
which they have never yet contemplated, it is not only allowable, 
but even necessary, to exaggerate the distinguisaing features of 
it, in order to impress them in particular upon the mind. For how 
else can words hope to supply the place of things? How else can 
shadows represent realities? All I mean to say is, that the above 
is the grand characteristic of his poetry ; that in which it differs 
from all other poetry—the pervading and dominating spirit of it. 
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But this quality is accempanied by numerous others, which, though 
they, as it were, choose to act in subservience to this one, are yet 
highly valuable in themselves, and without which his writings 
would not be poetry at all. Any one of moderate acquirements, 
and in the habit of arranging his thoughts in metrical language, 
may describe strongly what he feels strongly : we speak of actual 
feeling arising out of actual circumstances. But this will not be 
poetry, however strange and romantic the circumstances may be, 
or however powerful the emotions arising out of them; though it 
may become so, by being passionately blended and interfused with 
the sublime or beautiful imagery of external nature, the workings 
of the imagination, or the play of the fancy. And this is what 
Byron has done for his own thoughts and feelings. They, and 
they only, are (in the language of a sister art) his theme ; which, 
through whatever variations it may run, is always to be traced 
and distinguished. It is as if a musical composer should, in the 
commencement of his career, hit upon a melody which takes such 
entire hold and possession of his imagination and his heart, that 
he unconsciously makes it the subject of all his future works. It 
may be more or less apparent in some parts of them than in 
others; but there it z¢ in all. 

Take an example — the first that occurs to us — of the manner 
in which this poet blends himself with Nature, and, as it were, 
melts himself into poetry. His chief work, the Pilgrimage of 
Childe Harold, is nothing more than an account of his own trav- 
els, and his reflections arising from the objects presented to his 
observation during the course of them. The Third Canto opens 
at sea. The traveller, awaking from a dream of the home which 
he has just quitted, finds himself 


“ Once more upon the waters! Yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me, as a steed 


That knows his rider !” 


What a sublime piece of egotism is here! as if the mighty 
waters were conscious of who was upon them; as if there were 
a community of feeling between him and the multitudinous 
ocean! This isan example of precisely what we mean, when 
we say that setr was Lord Byron’s subject and his inspiration. 

Though almost all Byron’s poems have something of a dra- 
matic form, and though the most characteristic of them all is a 
drama, regularly divided into acts and scenes, yet the genius of 
the poet himself has always been considered by critics as essen- 
tially undramatic : in fact, all that has been said of the reflections, 
descriptions, etc., which occur in his writings, is true in a still 
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more striking degree of his delineations of character. So far 
from being able to go out of himself (except for the purpose 
mentioned above), he seemed to be compelled, by a necessity of 
his nature, to infuse his own individual soul into every charac- 
ter, which, in his capacity of a poet, he created. So that, in- 
stead of possessing any distinctive qualities of their own, they 
think, feel, talk, and act just as he would have thought, and felt, 
and talked, and acted, under similar circumstances. 

The subject of Manfred is something similar to that which has 
been chosen by two celebrated German poets to concentrate 
and pour forth all their powers upon. The scene is laid among 
the mountains of Switzerland. Manfred is a Swiss nobleman, 
who is represented as having committed some fearful and myste- 
rious crime which is only hinted at, and, being perpetually haunt- 
ed by the remembrance of it, he seeks a remedy and a refuge 
from the hell of his own thoughts in a forbidden search into the 
hidden secrets of Nature: till at length, by mingled study and 
penance, he has obtained a sovereign mastery over all the powers 
of the visible and invisible world, and the spirits which represent 
them. The drama opens just as he is about to put to the test 
this fatal acquirement. The scene is in a chamber of his own 
castle at midnight. Manfred is discovered, by the light of a 
single lamp, breathing forth a deep and solemn dirge over his 
dead happiness, and the total and absolute desolation which has 
surrounded him since the commission of the crime to which he 
alludes. As the clock strikes midnight, he proceeds to his task 
of calling up the “ spirits of the unbounded universe.” He ad- 
jures them first by “the written charm,” which gives him power 
upon them ; but they do not come: then by the name and attri- 
butes of him who is chief among them; but still they refuse to 
appear: in an agony of impatient indignation he is forced at last 
to compel them by the curse that is upon his own soul — and then 
they obey him! What is this, but a sublime identification of the 
poet himself with the united Spirit of the Universe? What, but 
a reflection of his own fierce and stubborn nature — his own un- 
conquerable will— unconquerable but by the absolute necessity 
of his destiny, which lies like a curse upon him? The poet puts 
himself in the place of these spirits, and will not yield to any 
power less peremptory than that which he attaches to the ab- 
stract idea of destiny itself, and even that must come to him in 
the shape of acurse! That this is not too fanciful a view of the 
subject, is confirmed by what follows in the same scene ; and also 
by what these spirits themselves say of Manfred afterward, or of 
Byron, which is the same, — for there is no separating this poet 
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from any of his heroes, as it regards abstract character. Ina 
most extraordinary scene in the hall of Arimanes, one of the 
spirits, witnessing the torture of Manfred, and how he makes 
them “tributary to his will,” exclaims, 


‘“‘ Tad he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit.” 


He was one, as it was. 

But to return. At this last adjuration, a large star appears at 
the end of the gallery, and the voices of seven spirits are suc- 
cessively, and at last collectively heard, offering him their obe- 
dience. ‘To their demands as to what he seeks, his reply is in 
the word “ Forgetfulness.” They ask, of what? “Of that which 
is within me — Read it there.” They offer him all positive pow- 
ers and attributes that he can ask — but this they have not. Still 
his reiterated demand is “ Oblivion, self-oblivion.” But they 
have it not; and he indignantly dismisses them; first, however, 
desiring to behold them face to face. They reply that they have 
no visible forms, but will appear in any form that he may pre- 
scribe. He will not prescribe a form; for to him all are alike 
hideous or beautiful ; but he bids the most powerful among them 
appear at once. The spirit then arrays itself in the form of Man- 
Sred’s own thoughts — appearing as Astarte! This is exceedingly 
subtle ; but it is the subtlety, not of nature, but of passion, brood- 
ing over its own morbid abstractions. Manfred attempts to 
clasp the figure; it vanishes, and he falls senseless; and thena 
voice is heard, pronouncing an incantation or curse, with which 
the scene closes. This curse is another most striking and fear- 
ful exemplification of the peculiar character of Lord Byron’s 
genius. It is not at all appropriate, or even intelligible, in the 
place which it occupies; but taken as a poetical confession of the 
mysterious agency which the blended powers of external nature, 
society, and his own diseased thoughts have exerted upon the 
spirit of the poet himself, it becomes intensely interesting. View- 
ing it in this light, we take this incantation to be, as a detached 
piece, one of the finest and most characteristic of any that occur 
in all his works. 

The second scene is upon the mountain of the Zungfrau, where 
Manfred is discovered alone, pouring forth the wailing of his 
bleeding and baffled spirit. The last scene had exhibited the la- 
bors of long years of penance and study, turned, in a moment, 
into dust and ashes. He finds that his spells are powerless, ex- 
cept to give him all that he does not want; so that even the des- 
perate hope which had accompanied his quest after superhuman 
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aid has now left him, and he is more utterly desolate than ever. 
Abandoning, and therefore abandoned by, Heaven, it is in vain 
that he flies to Nature. She cannot help him. “My mother 
earth!” he exclaims, 


“ And thou fresh breaking day, and you, ye mountains! 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—thou shin’st not on my heart.” 


And again,— 
“ Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world !” 


Alas for him! he sees how beautiful it all is; but he can never 
again feel it. In this agony of spirit he calls upon the surround- 
ing ice-crags and avalanches to fall and crush him; and at last 
determines to seek the boon of “ Forgetfulness” in the only re- 
gion which he has left unexplored — that of death. But while he 
is in the act of throwing himself from the cliff, a chamois-hunter 
appears and prevents him, and they descend the mountain together, 
The first two scenes of the second act are chiefly occupied with 
passionate blendings of the spirit of the poet with the influences 
of the external world; while Manfred, by a fine creative act 
of the imaginative will, is supposed to call up before him, in 
bodily form, a beautiful female, whose aid he appears to seek, 
while he knows that it cannot avail him. These scenes are filled 
with the most splendid descriptions of mountain and valley sce- 
nery, mixed with the profoundest reflections on the nature of the 
sufferer’s mental malady, and the most subtle developments of its 
causes and effects. At length, growing sick and sated of this 
colloquy with anything but his own thoughts, he dismisses the 
Spirit of the Alps, and descends again into himself ; and the scene 
closes with his determination to try the last resource of his art, 
and call up the dead. The scene immediately following this con- 
sists of some fantastic and incoherent writing, which is put into 
the mouth of the Destinies, who attend on Arimanes, prince of 
the Earth and Air, as he is called. This scene is most strangely 
disfigured by some political allusions, and is altogether misplaced 
and gratuitous. But the second act is closed by a scene which is 
by far the finest in the drama. It takes place in the hall of Ari- 
manes, who is seated on his throne, surrounded by his subject 
spirits, who are employed in singing hymns of praise and homage 
tohim. The Destinies, and Nemesis herself, are then introduced, 
worshipping and glorifying him; thus swelling and aggrandizing 
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in our own imaginations the idea of his boundless power, in order 
to enhance that of Manfred — which, as it appears afterward, is 
still deeper and more resistless. Manfred now enters, and, to the 
astonishment of the assembled spirits, refuses to bow down before 
their Lord and Master. After a sublime colloquy between him 
and the Destinies, the first of whom claims him as her own, and 
offers to protect him from the indignation of the rest, he speaks 
the purport of his errand, and bids them “ call up the dead — eall 
up Astarte.” Nemesis demands to know if it is the will of Ari- 
manes that the wishes of Manfred shall be complied with. Ari- 
manes answers “Yea.” (This one word, and “ Spirit, obey this 
sceptre!” are all that Arimanes utters during the whole scene.) 
Nemesis then pronounces a spell, and the phantom of Astarte 
rises, and stands in the midst. Manfred looks at her for an in- 
stant; but is so overpowered by passion and remorse that he can- 
not speak to her; and he bids them command her to speak. Now 
follows what seems to be the aim and consummation of this won- 
derful scene. 


NEMESIS, 


“ By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 
Speak to him who hath spoken, 
And those who have called thee! 


MANFRED, 


She is silent, 
And in that silence I am more than answered. 


NEMESIS. 


My power extends no further. Prince of Air! 
It rests with thee alone—Command her voice. 


ARIMANES, 


Spirit, obey this sceptre ! 


NEMESIS. 
SILENT sTILL ! 
She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal! thy ‘quest is vain, 
And we are baffled also.” 


At this Manfred himself addresses her in a long speech, every 
line of which beams forth the most resplendent beauties, and at 
every pause the most affecting and pathetic effect is produced by 
the reiteration of the words, “Speak to me!” At length he stops, 
and Tue Paantom Speaks ! — Hark! the host of associations which 
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are here clustered round our ideas of the triumphant power of 
mere human love! Polluted and guilty as it is in this instance, 
it is stronger than anything, or than all things besides; it accom- 
plishes what nothing else could! Astarte repeats Manfred’s 
name — pronounces a few words predicting his death on the mor- 
row, and then bids him “farewell!” He entreats for one word 
more, to know if they shall meet again, and if he is forgiven: but 
she only reiterates her “ farewell!” At length, no longer able to 
control the flood of passion that is within him, he dares to ask if 
she still loves him? At that the phantom pronounces his name, 
and vanishes — Nemesis tells him that her words will be fulfilled 
—and he returns to the earth. 

The remainder of the drama, until the last scene, is occupied 
by Manfred’s preparation for his predicted death, and by a reluc- 
tant but respectful conference with the Abbot of a neighboring 
convent, who, led by the reports that are abroad, comes to try to 
reconcile him— 

“With the true church, and through the church to Heaven.” 

The Abbot’s interference is calmly and firmly rejected, and after 
pouring fortha solemn and majestic farewell hymn to the setting 
sun, he retires to the interior of a lonely tower at some distance 
from his castle, to wait the final consummation. Here, at the 
very moment that his life is beginning to ebb from him, the Abbot 
again enters, determined to make one more effort to save the 
noble sufferer. Manfred in vain warns the holy father to retire ; 
and he directs his attention to a dusky and indistinct figure, which 
at this moment rises from out the earth; and which both Man- 
fred and the Abbot question as to the purport of its mission. Its 
reply is to Manfred — “Come! come! ’tis time!” The rest of 
this noble scene, till the death of Manfred, is in exact keeping, 
both in thought and execution, with thatin the hall of Arimanes. 
Manfred, though from the prediction of Astarte he knows that his 
death-hour is at hand, indignantly denies and contemns the claim 
and power of the fiend ; who then calls upon a host of his fellows. 
But Manfred spurns, scorns, and defies them all. And at last, 
after fruitless endeavors to induce him to resign himself to them, 
they disappear: thus implying and confessing that they have no 
power upon him, and never had. Manfred then takes the hand 
of the Abbot, and expires; thus, by his last action, betraying a 
faint glimpse of hope in the midst of his despair. And here the 
drama closes. 

When we think of the intense and absorbing sense of moral 
power which pervades and is the ruling principle of the drama— 
the highly poetical and imaginative bodying forth of the invisible 
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attributes and influences of the visible world as they affect the 
soul of man—the resplendent beauties of some of the descriptions 
of external nature—the deep pathos and the devouring passion, 
we can hardly find language sufficiently strong to express the 
awe and admiration we feel for the mind which could produce 
this and the other works of Lord Byron: for whatever is true 
of this, applies in a great degree to them; except, that here the 
passion is of a more imaginative character, and the views of the 
moral nature and destines of man are more exalted and ennobling; 
while in his other works there is more variety, vividness, and reality. 

Certainly the reach of Lord Byron’s imagination is limited ; 
but within the range of those limits its power is absolute and en- 
tire. He seems to have as much imagination, in point of quan- 
tity—if the word may be used—as is usually allotted to a great 
poet ; but he has chosen to condense it into a smaller compass 
than great poets have usually done ; so that, perhaps, it has a more 
intense power, within its own sphere, than was ever possessed. by 
any human being. But it must be confessed that, like the sun’s 
rays collected by a magnifying lens, while his imagination illumi- 
nates, it is too apt to scorch and consume all that comes within 
the range of its influence. 

Something like the foregoing may also be said of all Lord By- 
ron’s other poetical qualities and attributes— of his fancy, his 
sensibility, his knowledge both of human nature and of books, 
his taste, his judgment, and even his desire after fame and popu- 
larity. He possesses all these in an eminent degree: but they 
have all received a color or a bias from his personal character, 
and the habits of his early life before he became a poet. I mean 
that they have received this color and bias, in a degree that may 
be traced—or rather that cannot be concealed—through all their 
forms and operations. If this were not the case, it would be un- 
necessary, and perhaps unfair, to notice it at all ; for it is evident 
that this must be true, to a certain extent, of the mental powers 
and qualities of all of us: and particularly of poets. But in no 
other poets are these effects apparent in anything like the same 
degree. In others they may be discovered ; but in him they ob- 
trude themselves, and cannot be overlooked. 

Lord Byron’s fancy is active as that of other poets ; but if it 
sometimes ranges among flowers,—-like the bee collecting sweets 
from them, or, like the butterfly, flutters its harlequin-colored 
wings in the sunshine,—its most cherished employment is, like 
the serpent, to convert the sweets of those very same flowers, 
and the vital warmth of that same sunshine, into deadly poison, 
and to vent it upoh the bosom that gives it shelter. His sensibil- 
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ity has the same fatal facility in converting goodness and beauty 
into their opposites; or rather, in choosing to recognise and to 
appropriate only those opposites. In its wanderings through na- 
ture, if it cannot close its perceptions to the qualities of the rose 
and the violet, it passes them over, and settles upon the deadly 
night-shade. In its communion with humanity, if it sometimes 
suffers itself to be led astray into the bright regions of joy, its home 
is elsewhere. Its common breath is “a sigh which it would (not) 
stifle,’—its nourishment, its tears,—its music, groans and impre- 
cations,—the temple of its worship, a dungeon,—and its chosen 
dwelling-place, a broken heart. And so it was with all the other 
poetical qualities of this extraordinary man. His whole genius, 
mighty as it was, seemed to have been totally perverted by the 
unhappy circumstances of his early life. From the brightness 
of her visage, the majesty of her port, the wings upon her shoul- 
ders, and the super-human power of her voice, we are at once 
convinced that his muse is an angel ; yet still there is something 
pervading the whole of these attributes, which tells us with equal 
certainty that they belong to a fallen angel. 

Comparisons are instituted for the sake of likeness or of unlike- 
ness; both these causes render Cowper and Byron fit parallels. 
There are no two incomparable poets who may be so well com- 
pared together as these. Cowper was the first and the founder of 
a school, of which Byron was the last and the confounder. ‘The 
first broke the fetters of formality and the swathings of exact 
cadence and rhythmus, and the last ran riot in a licentious ex- 
cess of liberty. From the publication of “The Traveller,” and 
“The Deserted Village,” till the publication of “The Task,” 
poetry was altogether a thing of words; the jingle of cadence 
had lulled passion to sleep. Dryden, Pope,\and their followers 
had coined a vast mintage of poetical expression, so that any one 
with a moderate ear, or a tolerable memory, could write a very 
pretty poem —a poem bearing as much relation to poetry, as 
school-boy verses bear to the inspiration of Virgil and Horace. 
The writers of poems had no temptation to think or to feel— 
they found a veil of precomposed words cast over every object 
in the natural world, and over every emotion or feeling in the 
moral world. The sun, the moon, and the stars, fields, groves, rocks, 
rivers, seas, and mountains, were stuck all over with epithets, so 
that evena poet’seye could not see them in their naked beauty, and 
the poet’s heart had not passion enough to shake off these dull, 
cold ornaments :— 

The poets had pawed the silver moon, 
Till they’d made it as dull as a pewter spoon. 
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Thus also was it with all the passions and emotions of the mind ; 
they had their established language, which had been poetical 
when original, and the result of feeling, but which became pro- 
saic and flat, when used by heartless imitators. Melody and 
commonplace had smothered poetry till Cowper felt, thought, and 
gave his feelings and thoughts to the world, with a passion and 
bold sincerity that broke up the icy smoothness of melodious and 
monotonous versification. ‘That which Cowper began, Byron has 
completed. Before Cowper, there was none like unto him ; since 
Byron, there has been none like unto him. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together for the similarity 
of their inspirations ; they both wrote from their own feelings, 
and their personal history makes great part of the interest of 
their verse. Cowper’s poems require for their elucidation a 
knowledge of him who wrote them ; they receive a light of illus- 
tration and beauty from knowing the susceptibility of mind which 
gave them being. They are not composed of coldly artificial 
tears, or compacted with unfelt smiles, but there is a sweet sin- 
cerity in their sadness, and there is a real sunshine of heart in 
their gayer and lighter forms. He has given voice to some of the 
finest and kindest thoughts that belong to humanity, and has 
shown what sweetness may be wrung from fancy by the pressure 
of sorrow. In like manner, when “ Childe Harold” burst upon the 
world, it was as the opening of a human bosom, the living anato- 
my of the human heart. It waited not for the coldness of com- 
mendation, but it commanded the sympathy of awakened feeling. 
It was impossible for a moment to separate the poem from the 
poet. The poet might call his work a work of fancy, but the 
world felt that it must have been a work of feeling—of vivid ex- 
perience—of a passion that had power to analyze itself. The 
work increased in interest in proportion as the world gained 
knowledge of the identity of the poet and the subject, so that if 
“Childe Harold” was not Lord Byron, Lord Byron was Childe 
Harold, and that amounted to the same thing. The readers of 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,” of 
Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” may enjoy these poems in all the 
fulness of their poetical beauty, without any knowledge or 
thought of the personal history of the writers. But they who read 
“Childe Harold” and “ The Task” are interested in the living 
experience of the authors. The lives of Cowper and Byron are 
integral parts of their works, elucidating, illustrating, embellish- 
ing them; they are so inseparably joined together, that they can- 
not be contemplated apart—their lives are poetry—their poetry 
is life. Hence there is this resemblance also between these two 
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writers, that the readers of their works are not merely readers of 
poetry, but are, perforce, also students of mental philosophy, 
drawn, as it were, by an irresistible attraction of a living sympa- 
thy, to the study and analysis of human feelings. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together for their mad- 
ness: and yet how dissimilar in this-point of similarity. The 
madness of the one was religious—the madness of the other was 
irreligious. The one misapprehended God—the other misappre- 
hended the world. The one thought himself forsaken of God, yet 
did all he could to please and honor that God by whom he ima- 
gined himself to have been forsaken. The other fancied that the 
world hated him, yet he did all that was in the power of his fine 
genius to gain the applause of that world, by which he supposed 
himself to be despised, and the good will of which he professed to 
hold in sovereign contempt. When Cowper thought it would be 
impiety in him to pray, there was the sincerest piety in that thought ; 
and when Lord Byron, in Italy or Greece, spoke or wrote of him- 
self as an exile from his native land, in thought and person too, he 
was at that very moment deriving his inspiration from England ; 
the promptings of his muse from that very island. His hatred of 
England was but the wantonness of his love toward it. Could he 
in his heart despise clouds, and mists, and watery summers, who 
in his boyhood had roamed over the heaths of Scotland? He must 
have known that he was indebted to the clouds of his native 
clime for the poetical passion with which he could speak of the 
cloudless skies of Greece. Cowper’s overflowing of religious 
feeling made him fancy himself to be an irreligious person. By- 
ron’s sympathy with humanity was so passionately strong that he 
imagined that he hated the species. When Byron wrote his epi- 
taph on a Newfoundland dog, praising the canine at the expense 
of the human species, his very vituperation of humanity showed 
how well he loved his fellow-creatures ; he loved them so well 
that he was angry with them for not being perfect. Hatred is a 
transient feeling; it either dies away in the cold oblivion of con- 
tempt, or turns round again to the passionate fondness of love. 
He who cherishes his hatred with much talk, shows that he wish- 
es to love what he professes to hate. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together for the alterna- 
tions of gayety and gravity in their works. The author of “ Childe 
Harold” was the author of “ Beppo;” and the author of “ The 
Task” was the author of “John Gilpin.” The prettiest flowers 
will sometimes grow upon the gloomiest precipices; and often- 
times from the lips of the greatest sufferers will fall pleasant say- 
ings and lively turns of humor: tears and smiles may be as oppo- 
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site as light and darkness ; but they alternate as surely as night 
and day. What is so wild as the laughter of childhood, and what 
so furious as its passionate tears? And poets are children— 
children from their warmth of feeling, from their openness of 
heart, from their lively susceptibility. To a child, the world is 
not a reality ; it is a poem, a romance, a fairy tale—children are 
poets. That rigidity, which utilitarian folks call wisdom, which 
dries up the fountains of tears, and which monotonizes the features 
against the ripple of a smile, is the destruction of all poetry ; for 
it is the destruction of all passion, substituting calculation for 
impulse, sneering at the folly of laughter, and despising the weak- 
ness of tears. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together for the power 
and fulness of their genius, breaking over the bonds of sectarian- 
ism, and becoming catholic in their acceptableness with the pub- 
lic. They are both read by multitudes, who admire not the rigid- 
ity of the one, or the laxity of the other. In their opinions they 
belonged to parties—in their genius they are independent of and 
superior to party. Cowper wasa religious poet ; but he is not ex- 
clusively the property of what is called the religious world. By- 
ron was not a particularly religious poet ; but the religious world 
is not indifferent to the charms of his muse. Byron had a hatred 
of fanaticism, and Cowper an abhorrence of impiety: yet, had the 
two men met, we may suppose it possible that Byron would have 
reverenced Cowper’s religion, and that Cowper would have sym- 
pathized with Byron’s warmth of feeling. Byron has not merely 
possessed himself of readers in the religious world, but he has 
conquered political party spirit. He treated royalty with no 
reverence; yet his readers and admirers are to be found in great 
abundance among Tories as among the other political segments of 
the British population ; and as Cowper may be read and admired 
by many whom he satirizes, so is Byron by many of the party 
whom he treats with the bitterest contempt. 

Cowper and Byron may be compared together for their com- 
plete poetical originality and independence. They did not write 
poetry merely because others had written before them. They 
wrote their own poetry, their own thoughts and feelings; they 
were not hawkers and pedlers of Brummagen epithets ; they were 
not blowers of bubbles, or spouters of second-hand froth; they 
wrote as they would have written had nobody ever written before 
them. There is nothing in which it is so difficult to play the 
hypocrite as in poetry. Ifa man hath no heart, not all the art in 
the world can make it appear that he has. He may puff and 
blow, and swagger and swell; he may foam at the mouth, and 
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pull off his neck-cloth ; he may assault Olympus with high words, 
or storm Parnassus with ranting epithets; he may talk of gloomy 
and moody, and scowling, and howling, and growling, and dash- 
ing and clashing, and raving and roaring; but it will not do. 
Words are the vehicle of poetry, and so is the President’s car- 
riage the vehicle of the President ; but words are no more poetry 
than the President’s carriage is the President. That Byron and 
Cowper may be compared as originals, is manifest from the total 
diversity of their style and manner of thought. What an immense 
difference between the gravity of Byron and the gravity of Cow- 
per! and what an equally immense difference between their re- 
spective gayety! Compare “John Gilpin” to “ Don Juan ;” and 
Cowper seriously regretted that he had ever written anything so 
unserious as “ John Gilpin ;” but Lord Byron never regretted that 
he had written “Don Juan.” In Byron’s gravity what bitterness ; 
in Cowper’s gravity what sweetness! “The Task” and ‘“ Childe 
Harold” were both the moods of the authors’ own minds, and yet 
what vastly different moods! Both wrote from the pressure of 
sorrow, and yet how different the characters of their respective 
sorrows! If they had preconcerted to interest the world by dif- 
ferent means, and without one thought or sentiment in common, 
they could not have done it, more effectually! How like,—and 
yet how unlike! So they are compared, because they are so dif- 
ferent in their very likenesses. They have revealed much to the 
world, and have Jeft works and characters so strongly contrasted, 
and yet so strangely coincident, as to open, as it were, a new vol- 
ume in the history of the human mind. L. F. T. 





THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY.* 


Tue volume before us is a kind of natural history of the Ger- 
man student. In many other books, of a more or less recent date, 
we find descriptions of the singularities which characterize that 
peculiar variety of youths, written en passant, by the tourist, on 
his way from Rotterdam to Switzerland, or from Strasbourg to 
Berlin. But Mr. Howitt, the author of this volume, is the first 
writer who visited Germany with a view to study the customs 
and manners of the German student, and to publish the result of 


* The Student-Life of Germany : by William Howitt, author of “The Rural Life 
of England,” “ Book of the Seasons,” &c., from the unpublished MS. of Dr. Cor- 
nelius, containing nearly forty of the most famous Student Songs. Philadelphia: 


Carey & Hart. 
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his observations. A countryman of ours, it is true, has preceded 
him in publishing, under the title of “ Morton’s Hope,” a kind 
of biographical novel, part of which represents the life of the 
hero at the University of Gottingen. In this work we see the 
student as he was some years ago, in a series of tableaux par- 
lants, full of the liveliest interest, and perfectly true to nature. 
But the present is the first methodical descriptive work which, to 
our knowledge, was ever published on the subject, not only in the 
English, but in any language. ‘To him who reads with a wish to 
get positive and credible information, we can recommend it ; we 
might even recommend it to those who seek more for entertain- 
ment than instruction, if we were altogether satisfied that great 
part of the pleasure which we derived from its perusal is not to 
be ascribed to our own recollections. 

The name of “German student” awakens in the minds of most 
readers a confused idea of duels, beer drinking, extravagant dress- 
es, porcelain and meershaum pipes, fair hair hanging dewn the 
shoulders, and mustachios as dense and as long as possible. It is 
in connexion with such things that we find him usually pictured 
in books or described in conversation. Being known only by his 
follies and extravagances, he is considered asa kind of semi- 
barbarian, who obstinately preserves the gross manners of for- 
mer times, amid all the changes daily taking place in eivilized 
society. Nor is this opinion altogether unfounded ; it cannot be de- 
nied that the manners which characterize the younger members 
of the German High Schools belong much more to the barbarous 
times of the Thirty-years War than to the fourth decennium of the 
nineteenth century. But are not also in the English universities 
to be found remnants of former times? A little attention will 
show that both Cambridge and Oxford have remained much more 
stationary since the Reformation, than Gottingen and Heidelberg, 
though the English student dresses like a gentleman, without 
aiming at singularity ; though he neither fights regular duels, nor 
smokes pipes in the street, nor frequents beer-houses. 

The difference between the German universities, and the 
English, of which our own are more or less close imitations, 
we can scarcely attempt to exhibit in a satisfactory manner in 
these pages. ‘This might perhaps be summed up in the following 
words: In Germany the students enjoy an almost unrestrained 
liberty with regard to their conduct and studies. They may se- 
lect among the numerous professors, or lecturers, those whom 
they prefer; they live in private houses according to their means 
and tastes, provided they attend each term two or three courses 
of lectures, on any subject of the faculty to which they belong ; 
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no one inquires how they employ their time ; provided they do 
not disturb the public order, no one interferes with their conduct, 
moral or religious. They do not acknowledge any authority but 
the academical laws ; they act like men of full age; like citizens 
of a free country. 

In England it is quite the contrary. Each student belongs to 
some one college, where he has to take a room, and where he is 
placed under the care of a tutor. He is treated like a minor, with 
regard to his studies as well as to his moral conduct. He dines 
at a given hour, in the common hall, goes to church when the 
bell rings, and must retire to his cell at certain hours. 

At the first glance, few fathers, if they had to choose, would 
give a preference to the German universities. The dangers which 
they present are obvious. But an attentive consideration would 
soon change their opinion. The final result of the great freedom 
which the German student enjoys cannot but be a beneficial one. 
True, being left to himself with regard to his studies, as well as 
conduct, he may lose time and squander money. But, on the 
other hand, his character will not be debased, because, acting al- 
ways in open daylight, he never loses his self-esteem. He has 
never to resort to secrecy, in indulging in his amusements. He 
sings in the streets, visits his beerknipe and public gardens at all 
hours of the day,smokes on his way from his chamber to the lec- 
turing-room, and his pipe is lying by his inkhorn, on his desk, 
while he is taking notes or listening to the professor. His parents 
and the professors are acquainted with his conduct, the follies of 
which are known and winked at as necessary ebullitions of youth. 
And experience has indeed shown that the most wild and extra- 
vagant student, acting thus without restraint, very soon becomes 
weary of a noisy life, of the tyranny of those connexions to which 
he has to submit; and in most cases, his conduct of the second 
year will be as good, as it was agitated the preceding one. 

Yet, it must seem that, being left entirely to his own guidance, 
he loses time, and on the day of his leaving the university, is but 
insufficiently prepared for the part which he has to play in the 
society of which he becomes a member. And so it would be, if 
a young man who is his own master at the age of twenty years, 
in a small city, where, after all, the most fearful dangers are un- 
known, were left to the influence of his bad inclinations. But is 
it not rather to be supposed that the better feelings, of which 
he brought a rich store with him from the parental house, will 
either prevent him from being misled, or lead him again into the 
right path if he happens to deviate from it? Does not the image 
of the sober approbation of his father, the love-smile of his mo- 
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ther, the wish to be worthy of a virtuous sister—do not these, and 
similar feelings, watch over him as guardian angels? And should 
not his heart prevent his being wrecked in the storms of the dan- 
gerous sea on which he is floating, his reason will warn him in 
time to resort to the life-boat before all hope is lost. He knows 
that his station in society, his success in life, depend entirely 
upon the knowledge he acquires at the university. He knows that 
no one will consult him as a physician, or as a lawyer, merely 
because he has spent three or four years at the university; he 
knows that before he can get any situation, he has to submit to 
the State examination. 

But it is especially his preparation for the university which 
guards him against its dangers at the same time as it enables him 
to be benefited by the education he there receives. Before going 
to the university, he has been disciplined in the gymnasium, where 
he is as closely watched as he might be under the eye of his fa- 
ther. Here nothing is left to his own choice; his amusements as 
well as his studies are carefully regulated by his superiors. Here 
he goes through a long trial, in which his talents, his disposition 
for study, and his moral character show themselves every day: 
if they are not satisfactory, he will never reach the university. 
Before leaving the gymnasium, he has to pass a severe examina- 
tion, which must decide the question of his admission or rejec- 
tion. The wish to increase the number of pupils of the university, 
and its revenues, cannot have any influence on the decision of 
the examiners, because they personally can neither gain nor 
lose by it, being unconnected with the university. Is it then to 
be feared, that after having distinguished himself during eight 
years by his good conduct, his talents, and his industry, a young 
man should fall a victim to the liberty which he finds at the uni- 
versity t Accustomed to seek his greatest enjoyments in his 
studies, he will return to his books as soon as the diversions, the 
excitement of which threw him into a momentary giddiness, will 
have lost that novelty which is one of their greatest attractions. 
From that moment he becomes more and more studious, and be- 
fore his three years are over, he has made up for the half year in 
which he sowed his wild oats ; at any rate, his character remains 
one of frankness and uprightness, which is much more than could 
be said of institutions where the same liberty does not exist. 

In England, for instance, it is well known that many of the 
vices which are openly exhibited by the German students are 
indulged in, in secret: which of the two systems is the most 
dangerous? Let us hear the author, who, being an Englishman, 
deserves some credit with reference to this question. We copy 
the following from page 10 of the preface. 
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“One thing, however, as an Englishman, I may say, and that is, that 
when reading of the beer and sword duels of these students, we must take 
into account what are the weapons and the perils in both cases; we are 
not to suppose, then, that their beer is anything like the London XXX, or 
their wine like sherry or port, three fourths brandy. No; they who know 
German wine, know that it is a very gentle and innocent, rather acidulous 
and rather cooling fluid, and that their beer is far more mighty of the hop 
than of the malt. It is a well-bittered and amiable table beer, which even 
Father Matthew might take as a healthy stomachic, and which one might 
rather expect, in Sam Weller’s phrase, to make its swallower ‘swell wisi- 
bly before our wery eyes’ than grow riotous under its influence. When we 
add to this, that the sword duel is rather a trial of skill in fencing than any 
thing dangerous, and that a scratch across the cheek, or prick into a stuffed 
jerkin, is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the worst of its accidents— 
fears on the subject diminish at a rapid rate... . . Shall I advise them 
to imitate the students of Cambridge? Let any one read * the Student- 
Life of Cambridge,’ in a late number of the Westminster Review, and say 
whether that would be reasonable. . . . . . Why Kneips* and the 
Hirschgasset are heaven and innocence to them. Shall I advise them to 
quit their songs for the grossnesses sung by the wild portions of the stuw- 
dents of Cambridge and Oxford? No. ... It is here that the tables must 
be turned, and that we must call on the English to imitate the Germans, 
and not the Germans the English. If the English will drink, let them 
drink wine as cooling, and beer as thin and bitter, as the Germans; if they 
will fight duels, let them abandon bullets—that fly through a man and let 
the soul out after them—and be content with a scratched nose or a punc- 
tured padding. If they will sing over their wine, let them not sing the 
vile trash that is heard in the haunts of our students, but the spiritual 
effusions of such writers as Schiller, Goethe, Korner, Arndt, Claudius, 


Uhland, etc.” 


This language may surprise any one who has been during a few 
days a visiter at Cambridge or at Oxford, where he must have 
been pleased with the conduct of the gownsmen, as the students 
call themselves, whenever they appear in public. As noisy as are 
the streets of Heidelberg, or Berne, or Gottingen, as quiet are 
those of Cambridge and Oxford: but in the former places, one 
meets the student very often in his nightgown and slippers, while 
in the latter he is always covered with his academical gown and 
cap, or surplice: what the English student does at home, or 
wherever he does not expect to meet with one of the dons, re- 
mains a secret to the traveller. 

Yet there is one danger to which the German student is exposed 
and often falls a victim. Wemean the facilities which are afford- 


* The houses where the students spend their evenings in smoking pipes and 


drinking beer. 
t A house near Heidelberg, where all the regular sword duels are fought. 
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ed to him by his social life to form political connexions. Edu- 
cated as he has been in the gymnasium, where the heroes of 
the republics of Greece and Rome are constantly upheld be- 
fore his eyes, as the prototypes of men and citizens, he is filled 
with the love of liberty, and hatred of tyranny ; animated by the 
wish to fight for the oppressed against the oppressor, and anxious 
to follow the example of those men, in the midst of whom he 
has lived, as it were, so many years, the incompatibility of lib- 
erty with the political state of his own country, he unfortunately 
overlooks. His whole life has been spent in a land of dreams; 
nor does he go out of it in passing from the gymnasium to the 
university. Here he finds, to a certain degree, that liberty 
which has become so dear to him. It gives him confidence and 
boldness. His constant gymnastic exercises and his duels, lead 
him to consider himself a kind of knight, intrusted by God with 
the sacred office of defending the feeble against the strong. He 
is always ready to draw, in a common cause, the sword which 
hitherto was only stained with the blood of his companions and 
friends. Let the national liberty be threatened by a foreign foe, 
he will volunteer his services and die in the defence of his 
country. As is so powerfully expressed in the song called 
“Landes Vater :”— 
“ Life and living to thee giving, 
We are all prepared to bleed; 
Ready at each hour for dying, 
Death with all his wounds defying, 
If our father-land it need.” (Page 301.) 

Thus far there is no harm. But, unfortunately for him, these 
same noble feelings, which animate him against the enemy of his 
country, induce him also to espouse the general cause of liberty, 
and to sharpen his schlager against the government of his coun- 
try. For this untimely love of liberty, many a noble hearted, 
hopeful youth has found his ruin at the university ; for it, many 
are now suffering in the state prisons of their country, or are 
exiled into foreign climes. 

But who would condemn the German universities for kindling 
and nourishing, even at that cost, the holy flame of patriotism, 
but the potentates*of the small and large states of Germany ? 
Perhaps we might wish that in the gymnasium, the convietion 
might be enforced upon the young man, that he ought merely to 
admire, but not to imitate the patriots of antiquity, and the Posas, 
Tells, Egmonts, and Goetzes of his favorite poets Schiller and 
Goethe. 

Our present object docs not allow us to dwell any longer on 
this subject, which we however consider as deserving the most 
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earnest attention of our fellow-citizens. Our fathers adopted, as 
far as feasible, and we stil] adopt, the English system of high 
schools: whether consistently with our own political constitution, 
so immensely different in its nature from the English, was per- 
haps never examined. In England, Cambridge and Oxford are 
most richly endowed ; there is but one religion. How different 
in our own country, where all shades of Christian denominations 
are represented and entitled to equal rights, and all institutions 
are supported by private contributions. Whether the German 
system would not have been much more consistent with our re- 
publican institutions than one which is calculated to support a 
powerful aristocracy, is scarcely to be asked. In the German 
universities, there are usually upwards of fifty professors and 
teachers, out of whom a very few have any salary; the others 
depend entirely upon the fees which the students pay for their 
lectures. The principle which has proved mest beneficial in its 
application, consists in paying high salaries, in attaching, at any 
price, some great celebrities to the institution. They form anu- 
cleus around which other professors soon will crowd, as well as 
numerous scholars. ‘The students as well as the professors live 
in private houses, each one according to hismeans. ‘The lectures 
are given usually in rooms hired for that purpose by the profes- 
sors. No building is necessary ; no money wasted in mard/e, 
granite, or bricks. Not until very recently, universities which 
had existed for centuries inaugurated their university buildings ; 
Halle and Gottingen, for instance. 

The following extract from the “ Student-Life” presents an ex- 
cellent sketch of the plan to which German universities owe their 
actual organization. 


“ The great wheel of the mechanism of the German university is, next 
to the payment for the lectures, the division of the teachers into ordinary 
and extraordinary professors, and private teachers (privat docenten). 
Through the income appropriated by the government, the professor is not 
dependant on his hearers, and is not tempted to care more for his income 
than for science. The first duty of a professor is toward science, not 
toward the students. That is the principle of all genuine university pro- 
fessors; and in this exactly differs the university practically from the 
gymnasium. The state must secure a moderate income to the professor, 
independent of the number of his hearers; since a lecture which has only 
seven or eight attendants, may be of invaluable benefit to science; as, for 
instance, those on the higher analysis, or the higher philology. A great 
mathematician ought not, in order to acquire emolument merely, waste 
his time in teaching the inferior branches of his science. But, on the other 
hand, the state is not bound to give to every individual a scientific educa- 
tion gratuitously, and to its own ruin; and it would be unjust to extract 
money from the pockets of all citizens for the benefit of only a very small 
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number. A suitable and secure income, which furnishes a professor with 
what is necessary and with leisure, and paid lectures, which in proportion 
to his success shall better his condition—these, in this respect, constitute 
the true means: since a professor should never forget the higher interests 
of science, nor in the brilliant lustre of a transcendent genius content him- 
self with only a certain degree of success, and only a moderate number 
of hearers. There is also this advantage to be added, that the students 
frequent with more zeal and perseverance the lectures for which they pay. 

“The three degrees of teachers at the high schools of Germany are in 
the happiest manner divided from each other, and yet bound together. 
The foundation, the root of the professorship, the inexhaustible and ev- 
erspringing nursery of the German university, are the young doctors, to 
whom it is allowed, under certain conditions, and with the permission of 
the faculties, to deliver public lectures. Every able young man may thus 
arrive at the higher offices of teaching, but none without raising, at least, 
good expectations. He is tried,’ but without entering into any actual en- 
gagement with him; without anything being promised to him, or given 
him. If he does not, by correspondent results, realize the hopes which 
have been entertained of him; if he fails to attract hearers and todo hon- 
or to the facuity which admitted him, it is seen that a vain anticipation 
has been attached to him, and he is not raised to the rank of extraordinary 
professor. He himself, after some years, withdraws himself from the 
hopeless pursuit, which brings him few hearers and little profit, and betakes 
himself to some other career. On the contrary, if he fulfil the hopes raised 
by him; if he gather numerous hearers, and write works which excite 
attention; he is then declared extraordinary professor, a title which is 
irrevocable, and which gives him a small fixed salary, which, with the 
income derived from his hearers, encourages him and supports him jn his 
eareer. If he maintain this happy progress, if he prove himself an able 
man, the state, in order to retain him, increases by degrees his income, 
and finally names him ordinary professor.” 

The remark in this passage, that the professors at the univer- 
sity are supported by the state for the sake of service, while 
those at the gymnasium for the sake of the students, is perfectly 
just, and deserves particular attention: because of the former it is 
expected that they should distinguish themselves by scientific 
contributions, while the latter must devote themselves exclusively 
to the education and instruction of the boys put under their 
care, The gymnasium is the institution for the general education 
of all young men, of all ranks, and of all professions; the end 
of the university is to give that special instruction which the 
learned professions require, and to form men of science. Inthe 
gymnasium all students receive the same instruction, in Latin, 
Greek, French, mathematics, geography, history, and religion, 
and natural sciences—whatever may be their ultimate destination. 
At the university they select the faculty they choose; whether 
they propose to become public officers, agriculturists, physicians, 
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lawyers, professors, or theologians. The gymnasium gives in a 
high degree what is called a classical education. The university 
gives to each one his specia] education, preparatory to his prac- 
tical life in society. Nor is there at the university any one to 
continue his general improvement. Hereditary princes them- 
selves study the political sciences as the most useful to them ; 
land-owners law, and agricultural economy, and so on; but the 
number of young men who visit the university is but small com- 
pared to those who are educated at the gymnasia: a single insti- 
tution of the former class is sufficient for several of the latter ; 
of which one is usually to be found in each city of moderate size. 
Smaller cities have what is called progymnasia, which correspond 
exactly to the four first years of the gymnasia. In this manner 
it becomes easy to all classes to send their children to school 
without heavy expenses. 

We copy the following passage, as one which shows one of the 
distinctive characters of German universities. 

“In order to make support at the university easy to those without prop- 
erty, many regulations are established. To those who can bring certificates 
of inability to pay, the lecture fees are remitted. Besides this, in the dif- 
ferent universities exist endowments, derived in part from an ancient peri- 
od, for such as cannet support the cost of a university life. Many univer- 
sities are rich in such endowments, or stipends. It is a popular joke, that 
any student who arrives at Greifswald, well known as the smallest Prus- 
sian university, is asked at the gates whether he will accept a stipend ; and 
if he declines, they hesitate to admit him; since, unless students enough 
will come and take them, the university does not know what to do with 
the endowments.” 

The university he alludes to divides annually among the poor 
students 4600 Prussian dollars: the whole number of students at 
the university oscillated at about two hundred. In this respect 
there is again a great difference between the English colleges 
and the German universities. While in the latter all endowments 
are for the benefit of poor young men, of studious habits and ir- 
reproachable conduct, in the former they are bestowed upon 
masters of arts and fellows. Which of the two institutions makes 
the best use of its money, we shall not attempt to decide. If 
much has been objected to the idle life which many of the fellows 
lead at the English universities, not less just reproaches have 
been made to the German institutions for the facilities which are 
afforded to poor young men to elevate themselves into a class 
of society, in which their poverty renders them very often most 
unhappy. We refer our readers to another passage. 


* Free is the Bursch,” 


Exclaims a beautiful student song. And true is the cry; or tell me who 
is freer than he? Where see we the idea of freedom so beautifully real- 
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ized asin the German student-life? He who has learned to know this life, 
may even doubt the truth of that otherwise true expression of Schiller’s :— 
“ Freedom is only in the realm of dreams.” 

We say, on the contrary, that we doubt whether the student 
who has most indulged in the liberty which reigns at the univer- 
sity, has not many a time repeated the preceding line with the 
same conviction which dictated it to its immortal author. The 
following is perhaps more true :— 

“Nor let any one, especially a foreigner, imagine that he may claim 
distinction on account of his wealth, or his high birth; or that he may ex- 
pect from his university acquaintance particular homage on that account; 
thereby would he particularly expose himself to ridicule and annoyances. 
Nobility holds in Germany no longer such absurd estimation ; few Germans 
seek a man’s acquaintance exclusively on account of its possession, and 
those few are despised.” 

This remark is quite natural for an Englishman. In the uni- 
versities of his country, the students are divided into three classes, 
according to their wealth and birth: viz., commoners, gentlemen 
commoners, and noblemen—distinguished by the gowns they wear 
in public, by their tables in the hall, and even by their seats in 
church. It is revolting for an American, unacquainted with priv- 
ileges, to see those distinctions, which money or rank procures, 
and which the proud and free Englishman witnesses and tol- 
erates. 

We have confined ourselves especially to the most serious parts 
of the volume of Mr. Howitt, though the author treats them rather 
more superficially than the amusements of the students, as is 
sufficiently indicated by the title. We must send to the book 
itself, those of our readers who would wish to become acquainted 
with the student’s social life, or to “ Morton’s Hope,” of which 
we have spoken at the beginning of these pages. We shall now 
add a few remarks about the songs of the university. 

Of all books, the German student values most his book of 
songs, until he knows its contents by heart. In this collection 
there are specimens of all shades, from the most solemn to the 
most frivolous, appropriated to all possible circumstances of the 
singer’s life, and of course a majority about drinking and smoking. 
Mr. Howitt’s book contains about forty of the most famous, 
There is this to be said in favor of the translations, that the ori- 
ginal measure is preserved in all of them. This is a great recom- 
mendation for the English edition, which contains the melodies 
and the German text ; but ceases to be so inthe American edition, 
which does not give the music of the songs. The American 
publisher is to be blamed for this, because the translations were 
evidently made to be sung, and not destined to be read. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
No. V,—THE CHATELAINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” ‘ CROMWELL,” &C. 


Tue knight’s new follower failed not to make his promise 
good, knowing, as it was evident he did, even before the sun set, 
every foot of the country through which their route lay to the 
Chateau de Verneuil ; but when the daylight had quite faded from 
the face of the world, and the last faint reflection of the vanished 
rays had ceased to tinge the fleecy night-clouds, it became more 
and more apparent how perfectly he was acquainted with every 
turn and winding of the devious roads, which traversed those 
wild tracts of moor, morass, and forest ; for he never paused, nor 
doubted, at the carrefours, or intersections of some six or eight 
long avenues, cut through the wide expanse of underwood, with 
here and there a giant tree which for the most part covered that 
part of the country; but led the way at a sharp steady trot, 
wheeling his horse to this hand or to that, with the decided con- 
fidence of a man acquainted thoroughly with his direction, and 
with the nature of the ground. More than one large strong 
brook, and several rivulets, crossed their path; offering, in one 
or two cases, considerable obstacles to their proceeding ; but 
Giles Ivernois never hesitated even for a moment, but either 
leaped them boldly, or plunged into their well-known fords un- 
daunted. At about nine o’clock of the evening they halted at a 
small wayside tavern embosomed in the deep woodlands, and 
built, as it would seem, for the convenience of belated hunters, in 
honor of whom it rejoiced in the name and effigy of “ the Bald-faced 
Stag.” This solitary house, or hovel rather, for although neat 
and even picturesque in appearance, it was in size but a very 
cottage, the last on this side the hamlet of Verneuil, as the man- 
at-arms informed his lord, was situated something more than 
seven leagues from Brussels, and not above eight miles at farthest 
from the small castle toward which they were speeding. 

“The road is good henceforward, Beau Sire,” replied the 
trooper, in answer to a question from the baron — “ better than 
any we have seen yet, this side Brussels; the country herea- 
bout lies over limestone ; and for the most part it is under til- 
lage ; our horses fresh and fleet, we may right easily be there 
within the hour.” 

“Dismount, then, all,” cried Hugues, “for we shall need 
each spark of fire that we can keep alight in their keen spirits. 
Ermold, see that ye get a stoup or two of red wine, and bathe 
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their pastern joints and fetlocks. Have me some dozen slices of 
raw beef, or venison better — if there be any in the house — cut 
thin, and wrap in each slice of meat one of the cordial balls of 
choice medicaments I bade you bring from Tankerville. Give 
one to every destrier, see them rubbed clean and warm, then feed 
them with bread steeped in red wine, and they shall be in spirits 
for the road, or e’er an hour be flown —and livelier, | warrant 
them, than when we rode forth from the city gates.” 

The young esquire responded by a bow only, but Giles Iver- 
nois, the elder man-at-arms, made answer, relying on his skill in 
horseflesh. “Under your favor, my good lord, a clove of garlic 
pounded with a handful of ginger were added well to the red 
wine. I would, though, we had here some of that English drink 
they call brown beer, orale ; bread steeped in that is the most hearty 
food, and sovereign’st thing for jaded steeds I ever saw or heard 
of ;—they brew it out of barley, Beau Sire!” 

“Ha! and what knowest thou, good fellow, of England or of 
English liquors?” asked the knight, laughing at the trooper’s 
freedom. 

“So please you, I heard tell of it the first, from an old equerry, 
who rode erewhile with Richard of the Lion Heart. I met with 
him in Guienne, many a winter since. He called himself a York- 
shireman, though ; — where Yorkshire lies I know not, were I to 
hang for it; but I do know, he was the cunningest and skilfullest 
with horses of any man I ever did consort with. He had store of 
wise saws, and wondrous remedies, and some of them I have 
remembered ever since ; this being one of them, I proved it once 
in the black forest, when I was chased three days, with thirty 
lances, by the bad lord of Hohen-Zollern. They brew beer 
there, right potent, Beau Sire — and Heaven be blessed for it, and 
the three holy kings of Cologne! I laid it to the ale, and the 
old Yorkshire equerry, that I eseaped them; for I fed my good 
beast at every halting-place with rye bread soaked in that black 
beer; and, may I never drain a flagon any more, if he became 
not so fond of it, that he would drink a stoup oopseyes, like a 
stanch toper !” 

“T doubt it not, I doubt it not at all,” replied de Coucy; “ but 
as we shall find neither English ale, nor yet black German beer, 
here in the forest, we must make red wine do for it ; and hark ye, 
Giles and Francon, though the beer suit the horses better, I doubt 
not but the men will find the grape-juice full as pleasant.” 

“ Never fear, good my lord,” returned the soldier ; “‘ never fear ; 
we will do all your biddings to the utmost; and be in time to 
garrison the chateau, and save the bright young ladye, and beat 
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the villain routiers!” and with the words, he followed his com- 
panions to the stable, whither they had already led the horses ; 
while Hugues, who for the last three days had tasted little rest, 
entered the inn to seek such brief refreshment as mine host of 
the Bald-faced Stag might offer. Short, however, was the period 
which he devoted to repose ; for ere an hour had passed, he and 
his men were in their saddles and in rapid motion, with their 
good horses not recruited only, but fuller,as the knight had 
augured, of spirit and high fire, than when they had started on 
their journey some six hours before ; during which time they had 
earried each a tall and powerful cavalier sheathed in so ponder- 
ous armor, that he weighed thirty stone at the least reckoning. 

The moon had risen, too, during their halt ; and the roads prov- 
ing, as Giles had predicted, firm and in good condition, they 
rattled on at a brisk pace, keeping their steeds, however, hard in 
hand, with all their harness jingling merrily, and their bright 
weapons flashing like diamonds in the misty moonlight. A quar- 
ter of an hour brought them into the open country, widely ex- 
tended in rich plains, dotted with clusters of lofty forest-trees, 
and bordered by soft sloping hills feathered with hanging woods 
and many a waving coppice. No villages were visible, however, 
in the glimmering light, nor did the summit of a single steeple 
glitter out from the tufted tree-tops ; a few poor huts, dwellings 
of the degraded, wretched serfs, who tilled, hereditary bondsmen, 
the vast demesnes of their proud feudal lords, tending rich herds 
the flesh of which was never to be tasted by their famished chil- 
dren, and pressing the rich grapes never to glad their hearts with 
their joy-giving vintage ; a few poor huts they passed, surrounded 
with styes in long ranges, or, in some instances, with large folds, 
for the swine or sheep, which their inhabitants were forced to 
guard at peril of their lives; but not another sign of human life 
did they encounter. Suddenly, after they had ridden between 
six and seven miles, and were just entering again a tract of for- 
est land, the deep loud clang of a heavy bell came booming on 
the night wind, pealing from some unseen clocktower the last 
hour before midnight. 

“There! there! Beau Sire, we are in time; that is the ban- 
eloche of the chateau; when we shall pass the second turn, we 
shall be in the hamlet !” 

“Ha!” eried the baron; “on! then, on! we have no time to 
lose, for all it is not midnight.” 

The road swept down a little sandy pitch, at the foot of which 
ran a clear brawling trout-stream, wheeled short to the left hand, 
and having crossed the stream by a steep one-arched bridge of 
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brick, scaled the ascent onthe opposite side, and winding abrupt- 
ly to the right—the dark evergreen pine-trees, which clothed the 
banks of the gulley, scattering off diverse—burst out into the little 
plain, whereon were clustered, round a small rustic chapel, some 
twenty tidy-looking cottages with cultivated stripes of garden 
ground before the doors, and several orchards interspersed with 
apple-trees, and a few vines trained upon Jatticed screens; the 
whole presenting a calm and gentle picture of peaceful and do- 
mestic comfort. Scarcely a bowshot beyond these, its base and 
outer wall concealed from the road by the close foliage of the 
still verdant orchards, rose the gray weather-beaten tower of the 
keep, a tall square building, with a steep flagged roof, and pro- 
jecting battlement, having a circular bartizan at every angle, 
with a high flag-staff rising from the ridge of the main dongeon. 
A loud vociferous barking was set up by a dozen deep-mouthed 
mastiffs as the little band of de Coucy rode clanging and clatter- 
ing round the hamlet, and many a male and female head were 
thrust out of the latticed casements to note the character of the 
intruders, and were as speedily withdrawn, reassured by the appear- 
ance of the baron, clad in his splendid surcoat. Within five min- 
utes they had cleared the village and its scattered shrubbery, and 
stood before the barbican of the chateau, in full view of its slight 
defences. It was indeed a place of but little strength, as Giles 
Ivernois had stated; yet the knight readily perceived that his 
new man-at-arms had somewhat underrated its capabilities of 
defence ; for the moat was not only broad, but very deep, hewn 
out of the solid limestone rock, which lay beneath the soil at a 
few inches’ depth, and the external wall, though not high, was 
very strong, and built so close upon the verge of the fosse, that 
it was quite impossible to effect a lodgment at its base. The 
corps de logis was, moreover, evidently framed with a view to 
stout defence, being built in a hollow square, with all the windows 
looking inward, crenelled and looped on the exterior for shot of 
arbalast and long-bow, with the tall dongeon-keep in the centre of 
the square, a citadel and last strong-hold, commanding all the 
outworks. Soabsolute, it would seem, was the security of the 
inmates, that no sentinel kept watch upon the barbican, no war- 
der on the massy-more; nor that alone! for al] the clanging 
sounds of the plate armor, and the thick trampling of the destri- 
ers, and all the baying of the watchdogs had failed to rouse one 
sleeper of the castle’s guard. 

After he had sat something longer than a minute, silently over- 
looking the defences of the place, the knight of Tankerville lifted 
his bugle to his lips, and wound a long keen challenge, which, to 
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ears practised in the science of mots and enséanzies of ancient 
houses, would have conveyed the information that the head of the 
bold de Coucies demanded entrance at the gates. Once, twice, 
however, nay, three times was that keen call repeated, ere it 
found any ears to mark it; and when, at length, the tardy warder 
did deign arouse him from his slumbers, he also blew a challenge, 
so heedless was he, or so ignorant of his accustomed duties. Be- 
fore, however, the shrill flourish of his trumpets had ceased to wake 
the slumbering echoes, de Coucy shouted loudly, “Ho! warder, 
up porteullis! unbar your gates, and down with your pont levis !— 
Open to a good friend and loyal,—’tis I—I, Hugues de Coucy !” 

“‘T dare not for my life, Beau Sire; nor could | if I dared—The 
keys are with the Chatelaine!” 

“ Then wake her, sirrah, and that speedily. Tell her the knight 
of Tankerville beseeches, of her courtesy, that she will presently 
admit him, with but three comrades, for reasons he will show 
hereafter !” 

“*T were of no use, Beau Sire,” returned the warder ; “ the Sieur 
de Floris is abroad, and our fair ladye bideth since in strict seclu- 
sion.” 

“Dally not, slave, with me,” shouted de Concy, shaking his fist 
angrily at the man, who now showed himself half armed upon the 
esplanade above the barbican—* Dally not, slave, with me; but 
do my bidding! else, by the Lord that liveth, I will break in per- 
force, and hang thee from the pinnacle to feed the ravens of Ver- 
neuil.” 

What reply would have come from the warder cannot be 
known ; for ere he could reply, the blaze of several torches was 
visible upon the ramparts, and in a few moments Hugues might 
clearly see upon the gate-house, over against the barbican, a fe- 
male figure, wrapped in a hooded mantle, furred deeply with rich 
ermine, with several armed attendants, and an old gray-haired 
seneschal beside her. 

Low bowed Hugues de Coucy, till the plumes of his waving 
crest were mingled in strange contrast with the long thin mane 
of his coal-black charger ; and when he raised himself from that 
deep obeisance, he spoke with a voice rich, and clear, and manly, 
yet soft the while, and soothing as the tones of the southern lute. 

“] pray you,” he said, “ beautiful and gentle ladye, I pray you, 
of your courtesy and charity, open your gates to me; who, for so 
gentle deed, will ever rest your debtor, Hugues de Coucy, baron 
and count of Tankerville.” 

“Sorry am I, Sir Knight,” replied the ladye, “ sorry am I, and 
very loath to answer, but my good lord of Floris hath ridden these 
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four months past abroad, and I have bound me by a vow that no 
strange knight, nor man-at-arms, nor even priest nor friar, shall 
tarry after sunset beneath my castle-roof till he return from peril, 
Pardon me, therefore, gentle knight—pardon me in that I seem 
discourteous, and deem, I pray you, my vow churlish, and not 
me !” 

“Ladye,” replied the Coucy, “ladye, I do beseech you, ope to 
me, and by my faith, my knighthood, and mine honor, thou shalt in 
naught infringe the strictness of thine honorable vow. I ask not 
to set foot within thine hall—not to break bread or drain cup at 
thy board. I ask but leave to pass your outer gates, to plant my 
pennon on your outer wall, to aid with my good sword, and such 
poor skill as I may boast, in the defence of this your castle against 
the villain routiers of that accursed ruffian Talebardin, who will 
be at your gates with sixty spears, long before daybreak. God 
and the Virgin aid us, and blessed St. Paul] of Tankerville, we will 
beat off the dogs who else will be too strong for you, and the ad- 
venture done, we will ride forth again, asking no guerdon, e’en 
of thanks—no benison, nor reward, save of our own good 
thoughts. Refuse me this poor boon, and ladye, hear me swear— 
1, Hugues de Coucy, Baron of Flanders, Count of France, Knight 





of the Empire—swear by my ladye love, and by patron saint, and 
by the bones and soul of my dead father—that if I may not on 
this field preserve your life and honor, I will at least die for 
them ; that if I may not win for Tankerville and Verneuil, I will 
at least fall without stain, and draw my last breath under shield, 
nobly and in a noble cause, fearless of naught on earth, and confi- 
dent of heaven !” 

“Good knight—good knight,” exclaimed the lady, “ good 
knight and noble, if ever was one yet—ride in! ride in! and wel- 
come ; I do repose me on your honor; I do confide me to your 
valor; I do trust fearlessly to your strong arm—for his arm must 
of need be strong, whose spirit is so high and holy. Let fall the 
gates there, knaves—lower the bridge, raise the portcullis grate! 
room for the Count of Tankerville!”’ And with the words, she left 
her stand upon the ramparts, and came down hastily to meet the 
renowned and mighty ‘champion, whose fame was rife through all 
the bounds of Christendom. 

Meantime the heavy grate of the barbican was raised, and the 
wide leaves of the gate flung open, and Hugues rode in, bowing 
his lofty crest beneath the pointed arch, followed by his stout 
men-at-arms, and his young spirited esquire. The moment he had 
entered the dark vault, the stately warrior leaped to the ground, 
and turning short to one of the men who had admitted him, and 
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who had of course heard all the previous parley, “ We have no 
time at all to lose,” he said, “ good fellow, so run down thou, and 
summon all the serfs of the hamlet, and all the free men, if there 
be any in the place, bound to man-service ; bid them make haste, 
if they would live and prosper, for Talebardin and his routiers will 
be upon them ere an hour. And ye have room enough within, [ 
trow—get all the women in and children, these dogs spare nei- 
ther age nor sex! Haste thee, good fellow, for I will bear thee 
out with thy good ladye. Ermold, take thou my rein—dismount 
not, [vernois, nor thou, good Francon, I shall have need of ye anon, 
for we will charge on their advance with a good sally! So, so!— 
here comes the Chatelaine!” And, as he spoke the words, he 
lowered the beaver of his plumed helmet, but keeping the avan- 
taille still lowered, so that, although his mouth and all the lower 
part of his countenance was uncovered, his eyes and brow were 
still concealed; so that a person who knew him only by sight, with- 
out being acquainted with his style or title, would have had some 
difficulty in recognising him, and advanced to meet the lady Chat- 
elaine, who was now standing in the arched gateway, on the inner 
side of the moat, surrounded by some six or eight men-at-arms, with 
the old seneschal before mentioned, and a single hand-maid at her 
elbow. She was a delicate and slender girl, with nothing matronly 
either of air or figure, not certainly above eighteen, and of rare 
beauty, as might easily be seen; for herfurred hood had fallen back, 
and left the whole of her fair face, and all her classically moulded 
head, exposed to the full glare of the torches, which lent a warm- 
er tinge than common to those pale eloquent features. Hers was 
the beauty, which, though not so generally appreciated, must be 
pronounced far higher in the scale of loveliness, than mere volup- 
tuous charms. Beauty it was, indeed, of the first intellectual order 
—the high pale forehead, from which the dark brown curls fell off 
in shadowy masses—the slight expressive curve of the black eye- 
brows; the long cut eye of deep clear gray, radiant and pure as 
a transparent spring, yet calm and self-restrained—the classic, al- 
most stern profile, contrasted with the sweet arch of the rosy 
lips—the bright translucent paleness of the skin—all, all were 
perfect—perfect in their unsensual tranquil beauty ; while the ex- 
pression of the whole was full of eloquence, of mind, of music. 
She was a being whom, perhaps, ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred would have passed by unheeded, as cold and passionless 
as a fair statue, rich in proportions, rare in grace, but sense- 
less and inanimate—whom he, the hundredth—would not have 
loved, but adored, idolized! as a thing almost too pure, too spirit- 
ual, for any earthly worship. And so she had been worshipped ! 
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and had returned that worship with the young, trusting, innocent, 
devoted love of a free virgin heart! She had been wooed, and 
won, and plighted—and then ill days and evil tongues had come 
between—and the frail thread of true-love had been broken— 
broken, alas! to reunite no more. 

Two years had intervened; and they who parted then, heart- 
broken lovers, met for the first time now. She, the sad spirit- 
broken bride of an unworthy spouse. He, the young unknown 
knight of those past days, revealed as by enchantment, noble, and 
chief, and champion. It boots not to search back into their early 
fortunes—it now were profitlessalike, and tedious. Enough, they 
stood together. He knew her as of old; and worshipped, as-he 
did then; and pitied, as he then did not. For he well knew the 
eruel arts by which her late consent had been wrung from her, to 
that most ill-assorted wedlock—he knew her spirit true to himself 
alone, when all beside was given to another. Yet did he know 
her pure and innocent of soul, as in her earliest maidenhood—a 
too true wife to a stern, faithless lord. Therefore, concealed, he 
stood before her, and quelled his passions like a hero as he was, 
resolved to add no sorrow to her sufferings by revelation of the 
identity, all unsuspected and undreamed, of her young nameless 
wooer with the renowned and far-famed baron, who thus had rid- 
den to her rescue—And she received him as a stranger; yet asa 
stranger known so well by the loud bruit of his great deeds, that 
he was scarce less than an intimate, even before he had approved 
himself a friend, by this his gallant aid. She prayed him raise 
his avantaille, and enter her court-yard, and begged him once 
more to excuse her vow, which must prohibit his admission to 
the hall. ‘“ Meanwhile,” she added, ‘‘ my vassals are even now 
preparing, with earnest speed, such a pavilion as may suffice to 
shield a champion so famed for hardihood of mood as the great 
Hugues de Coucy—and there, good knight and gentle, there may 
I tender you the kiss of honorable welcome, the rights of cour- 
teous hospitality !” 

“I too, dear lady” —answered the Coucy—* I too must plead a 
vow; and pray your pardon also, for the semblance of discour- 
tesy. When first I learned by chance the purpose of this dog 
banditti, I registered an oath in heaven, never to raise my vizor, 
nor to unhelt my weapon from my side, until the slaves were scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven, and you, dear lady of Ver- 
neuil, were scatheless, even from fear. For the rest, | beseech you, 
waste no time in rearing gay pavilions; but let each man-at- 
arms, and groom, and varlet of your household do on his har- 
ness for defence—let them fetch arbalasts and quarrels, long bows 
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and sheaves of arrows, to the wall—and let them bend that great 
mangonel I see upon the ballium, and suit it with a fitting stone. 
Your seneschal,—if you permit me to take the ordering of the 
day,—should take post in the keep, and when the villains show 
front clear of the forest, ring the ban cloche in one continuous 
peal, and ply them from the battlements with hail of flight-shot, 
arrow, and bolt, and bullet. There must you be too, ladye, with 
every woman of your household, and such serfs of the hamlet as 
you may best rely on—nay, | insist on’t, and will lead you thither.” 
And, with the words, he led the Chatelaine to the door of the 
keep, and as the villagers came in, he picked a dozen of the stout- 
est vassals, and placing them under the guidance of the seneschal, 
commanded him—as he regarded his young ladye’s life and hon- 
or—to bar the gate of the dongeon on the inner side, and open it 
no more, save at his bidding, or till the Routiers should be driven 
from the walls, and utterly cut down. This done, at length, for 
Gabrielle, convinced after much instance, ceased to remonstrate, 
Hugues took command of all the out-works ; and having placed his 
little band— (little indeed !—since he found in the place only six men- 
at-arms, and five stout serving-men, to whom were added eight or ten 
half-armed vassals from the village)—on all the points of vantage, 
he joined his own men in the barbican, resolved to charge once 
with the lance, before he should be shut up within walls of stone ; 
and sdt there motionless on his tall war-horse, until the stars 
paled in the azure heavens, awaiting the approach of those fell 
desperadoes. 


LINES TO A FAMOUS BELLE. 


I'm not in love with you, you bright young creature — 
No, no, I’m not in love — though all the world, 
Watching my gaze fixed on each beaming feature 
Of your sweet face, till thought and feeling whirled 
Tn a wild dance of dear delight, of late 
Have said I am —the world’s mistaken, K ——! 


I’m not in love with you — though I confess, 
You little mischief, you’re the loveliest thing 

That ever yet my raptured sight did bless, 
And beautiful as the imagining 

Of poet’s heav’nliest dream, of the Ideal 

Of his own soul, incarnate made and real. 
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Lines to a Famous Belle. 


And that sweet voice’s joyous melody, 
Whose music still on my charmed ear is ringing, 
As though it caught, borne faintly from on high, 
Some wandering echo of a seraph’s singing! 
And the sweet lips it comes from — I declare 
I doubt if any seraph ’s such a pair! 


And then their smile — ah, that delicious smile, 

The sunny radiance of your young heart’s gladness! 
I'd like to know how many you beguile, 

Per annum, with its witchery to madness. 
Ten ? — fifty ?— or perhaps the number higher is; 
I’m fond of these statistical inquiries. 


Ah me! the time hath been when glimpse of such 
As you, fair girl, had thrilled my inmost heart ; 
And e’en your passing garment’s lightest touch 
Had bid each pulse in trembling passion start 
Like the spurred steed. I’m not now such a » 
Dear K——, and we shake hands quite calm and cool. 





I’ve known a little of the world since then; 
I’ve loved a little — and I’ve flirted more; 
And mingling somewhat not alone with men, 
Have learned some things I dreamed not of before ; 
Besides, too, like our blood, as we grow older, 
Fancy and heart grow pari passu colder. 


And many a passion, too, and grief, and thought, 
I wéuld not syllable to your young ears, 

Have changed me not a little, K , and brought 
An age of heart that half belies my years — 

Alas, alas, for that bright buried youth 

Of love, and joy, and innocence, and truth! 





And now, as some still lake, all motionless, 
An angel’s hovering shadow yet may glass, 
So does the image of your loveliness 
Across the mirror of my spirit pass ; 
All light, all grace, all beauty, floats the one, 
Dark though and cold the wave it shines upon. 


But pshaw !— forgive me, dearest K——, (the verse 
Commands the bold superlative !) — all this 
Befits not you to hear, nor me rehearse, 
So let it pass as a parenthesis ; 
And to return to what I just was saying, 
If I have played the lover, twas but playing. 
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That dear, old-fashioned, but delightful game, 
Flirtation! which your worthy mother Madam 
Eve, as tradition gives her maiden name, 
In Eden taught her willing pupil Adam, 
Before they “settled down,” in humdrum life, 
A henpecked husband, and a wilful wife. ? 


Nay, do not look so scornful, dear !— you know 
I love to see that lip thus proudly curled, 

With those sweet curves, more like to Cupid’s bow, 
Than any other lip in this wide world, — 

Your frown is beautiful a little while, 

But on the whole you look best in the smile. 


And so, though I’m determined not to be 
The thousandth suppliant at your beauty’s throne, 
Nor kneel my high and grave philosophy 
To rest that pretty little foot upon, 
Yet, what will wear much better in the end, 
If not your lover, K——, I'll be your Friend. 


I look upon you, as we look on flowers, 
Rainbows, and clouds flushed by the sinking sun, . 
And all such bright things in this world of ours ; 
Which after all ’s a very decent one — 
And while you’re in it, though men do abuse it, 
Above all other worlds who wouldn’t choose it! 


<a 
a 


These things of beauty are the smiles of God, 

Like rays of starlight through the night-clouds, biven 
To cheer and guide the wild and weary road 

That bears our faint steps trembling up to heaven ; 
Of those pure rays as one shines oft the whitest, 
So of those smiles of God, thou art the brightest. 


And now, dear K——, farewell — you see my paper 
Will hold no more; upon my word, I hate 

To stop, but the dim flickering of my taper 
Warns me the hour is getting rather late ; 

And though it’s hard to quit so sweet a theme, 

I dare say I’ll resume it in my dream. » 


Farewell, and may you ever be as now, 

Blessing and bless’d, in that pure guilelessness — 
And the bright sky now o’er you never know 

One cloud the more — your path one flower the less! 
For amidst all, that pathway that may strew, 
There is not another half so sweet as you! 
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THE LAST OF THE SACRED ARMY. 


BY WALTER WHITMAN. 


Tue memory of the Warriors of our Freepom ! —let us guard 
it with a holy care. Let the mighty pulse which throbs respon- 
sive in a nation’s heart at utterance of that nation’s names of 
glory, never lie languid when their deeds are told or their exam- 
ple cited. To him of the Calm Gray Eye, selected by the 
Leader of the Ranks of Heaven as the instrument for a people’s 
redemption ;— to him, the bright and brave, who fell in the 
attack at Breed’s ;—to him, the nimble-footed soldier of the 
swamps of Santee ;— to the young stranger from the luxuries of 
his native France ;— to all who fought in that long weary fight 
for disenthralment from arbitrary rule — may our star fade, and 
our good angel smile upon us no more, if we fail to chamber 
them in our hearts, or forget the method of their dear-won 
honor! 

For the fame of these is not as the fame of common heroes. 
The mere gaining of battles — the chasing away of an opposing 
force — wielding the great energies of bodies of military — 
rising proudly amid the smoke and din of the fight — and march- 
ing the haughty march of a conqueror, — all this, spirit-stirring 
as it may be to the world, would fail to command the applause of the 
just and discriminating. But such is not the base whereon Amer- 
ican warriors found their title to renown. Our storied names 
are those of the Soldiers of Liberty ; hardy souls, incased in 
hardy bodies—untainted with the effeminacy of voluptuous 
cities, patient, enduring much for principle’s sake, and wending 
on through blood, disease, destitution, and prospects of gloom, 
to attain the Great Treasure. 

Years have passed ; the sword-clash and the thundering of the 
guns have died away ; and all personal knowledge of those events 
— of the fierce incentives to hate, and the wounds, and scorn, and 
the curses from the injured, and the wailings from the prisons — 
lives now but in the memory of a few score gray-haired men; 
whose number is, season after season, made thinner and thinner 
by desth. Haply, long, long will be the period ere our beloved 
country shall witness the presence of such or similar scenes 
again. Haply, too, the time is arriving when War, with all its 
train of sanguinary horrors, will be a discarded custom among 
the nations of earth. A newer and better philosophy — teaching 
how evil it is to hew down and slay ranks of fellow-men, because 
of some disagreement between their respective rulers — is melt- 
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ing away old prejudices upon this subject, as warmth in spring 
melts the frigid ground. 

The lover of his race—did he not, looking abroad in the 
world, see millions whose swelling hearts are all crushed into 
the dust beneath the iron heel of oppression; did he not be- 
hold how kingeraft and priestcraft stalk abroad over fair portions 
of the globe, and forge the chain, and rivet the yoke; and did he 
not feel that it were better to live in one flaming atmosphere of 
carnage than slavishly thus— would offer up nightly prayers 
that this new philosophy might prevail to the utmost, and the 
reign of peace never more be disturbed among mankind. 

On one of the anniversaries of our national independence, I 
was staying at the house of an old farmer, about a mile from a 
thriving country town, whose inhabitants were keeping up the 
spirit of the occasion with great fervor. The old man himself 
was a thumping patriot. Early in the morning, my slumbers had 
been broken by the sharp crack of his ancient musket, (I looked 
upon that musket with reverence, for it had seen service in the 
war,) firing salutes in honor of the day. I am free to confess, 
my military propensities were far from strong enough (appropri- 
ate as they might have been considered at such a time) to sup- 
press certain peevish exclamations toward the disturber of my 
sweet repose. In the course of the forenoon, I attended the cere- 
monials observed in the village; sat, during the usual patriotic 
address, on the same bench with a time-worn veteran that had 
fought in the contest now commemorated ; witnessed the evolu- 
tions of the uniform company; and returned home with a most 
excellent appetite for my dinner. 

The afternoon was warm and drowsy. I ensconced myself in 
my easy-chair, near an open window ; feeling in that most blissful 
state of semi-somnolency, which it is now and then, though rare- 
ly, given to mortals to enjoy. I was alone, the family of my 
host having gone on some visittoaneighbor. The bees hummed 
in the garden, and among the flowers that clustered over the win- 
dow frame; a sleepy influence seemed to imbue everything 
around ; occasionally the faint sound of some random gun-fire 
from the. village would float along, or the just perceptible music 
of the band, or the tra-a-a-ra of a locust. But these were far 
from being jars to the quiet spirit I have mentioned. 

Insensibly, my consciousness became less and less distinct ; 
my head leaned back; my eyes closed; and my senses relaxed 
from their waking vigilance. I slept. 

* * * How strange a chaos is sometimes the outset to a 
dream !—There was the pulpit of the rude church, the scene of 
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the oration—and in it a grotesque form whom I had noticed as 
the drummer in the band, beating away as though calling scat- 
tered forces to the rescue. Then the speaker of the day pitched 
coppers with some unshorn hostler boys; and the grave person- 
age who had opened the services with prayer, was half stripped 
and running a foot-race with a tavern loafer. The places and the 
persons familiar to my morning excursion about the country town, 
appeared as in life; but in situations all fantastic and out of the 
way. 

After a while, what I beheld began to reduce itself to more 
method. With the singular characteristic of dreams, | knew—I 
could not tell how—that thirty years elapsed from the then time, 
and I was among a new generation. Beings by me never seen 
before, and some with shrivelled forms, bearing an odd resem- 
blance to men whom I had known in the bloom of manhood, met 
my eyes. 

Methought I stood in a splendid city. It seemed a gala day. 
Crowds of people were swiftly wending along the: streets and 
walks, as if to behold some great spectacle or famous leader. 

“Whither do the people go?” said I to a Shape who passed 
me, hurrying on with the rest. 

“Know you not,” answered he, “that the Last of the Sacred 
Army may be seen to-day 2” 

And he hastened forward, apparently fearful lest he might be 
late. 

Among the dense ranks, I noticed many women, some of thein 
with infants in their arms. Then there were boys, beautiful 
creatures, struggling on, with a more intense desire even than 
the men. And as I looked up, I saw at some distance, coming 
toward the place where I stood, a troop of young females, the 
foremost one bearing a wreath of fresh flowers. The crowd 
pulled and pushed so violently, that this party of girls were sun- 
dered from one another, and she who carried the wreath being 
jostled, her flowers were trampled to the ground. 

“OQ, hapless me!” cried the child; and she began to weep. 

At that moment, her companions came up; and they looked 
frowningly when they saw the wreath torn. 

“Do not grieve, gentle one,” said I to the weeping child. 
“ And you,” turning to the others, “blame her not. There bloom 
more flowers, as fair and fragrant as those which lie rent beneath 
your feet.” 

“No,” said one of the little troop, “it is now too late.” 

“What mean you?” I asked. 

The children looked at me in wonder. 
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“For whom did you intend the wreath?” continued I. 

“Heard you not,” rejoined one of them, “that to-day may be 
seen the Last of His Witnesses? We were on our way to pre- 
sent this lovely wreath—and she who should give it, was to say, 
that fresh and sweet, like it, would ever be His memory in the 
souls of us, and of our countrymen.” 

And the children walked on. 

Yielding myself passively to the sway of the current, which yet 
continued to flow in one huge human stream, I was carried 
through street after street, and along many a stately passage, the 
sides of which were lined by palace-like houses. After a time, 
we came to a large open square, which seemed to be the des- 
tination—for there the people stopped. At the further end of 
this square stood a magnificent building, evidently intended for 
public purposes ; and in front of it a wide marble elevation, half 
platform and half porch. Upon this elevation were a great many 
persons, all of them in standing postures, except one, an aged, 
very aged man, seated in a throne-like chair. His figure and 
face showed him to be of a length of years seldom vouchsafed 
to his kind; and his head was thinly covered with hair of a 
silvery whiteness. 

Now, near me stood one whom I knew to be a learned philo- 
sopher; and to him I addressed myself for an explanation of 
these wonderful things. : 

“Tell me,” said I, “ who is the ancient being seated on yonder 
platform.” 

The person to whom I spoke stared in my face surprisedly. 

“Are you of this land,” said he, “and have not heard of him 
—the Last of the Sacred Army 1?” 

“T am ignorant,” answered I, “of whom you speak, or of 
what Army.” 

The philosopher stared a second time; but soon, when I as- 
sured him I was not jesting, he began telling me of former times, 
and how it came to be that this white-haired remnant of a past 
age was the object of so much honor. Nor was the story new 
to me—as may it never be to any son of America. 

We edged our way close to the platform. Immediately around 
the seat of the ancient soldier stood many noble-looking gentle- 
men, evidently of dignified character and exalted station. As I 
came near, | heard them mention a name—that name which is 
dearest to our memories as patriots. 

“ And you saw the Chief with your own eyes?” said one of the 
gentlemen. 

“T did,” answered the old warrior. 
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And the crowd were hushed, and bent reverently, as if ina 
holy presence. 

“T would,” said another gentleman, “I would you had some 
relic which might be as a chain leading from our hearts to his.” 

“T have such a relic,” replied the aged creature; and with 
trembling fingers he took from his bosom a rude medal, sus- 
pended round his neck by a string. ‘ This the Chief gave me,” 
continued he, “to mark his good-will for some slight service I 
did The Cause.” 

“And has it been in Azs hands ?” asked the crowd, eagerly. 

“ Himself hung it around my neck,” said the veteran. 

Then the mighty mass was hushed again, and there was no 
noise—but a straining of fixed eyes, and a throbbing of hearts, 
and cheeks pale with excitement—such excitement as might be 
caused in a man’s soul by some sacred memorial of one he 
honored and loved deeply. 

Upon the medal were the letters “G,. W.” 

‘* Speak to us of him, and of his time,” said the crowd. 

A few words the old man uttered; but few and rambling as 
they were, the people listened as to the accents of an oracle. 

Then it was time for him to stay there no longer. So he rose, 
assisted by such of the bystanders whose rank and reputation 
gave them a right to the honor, and slowly descended. The 
mass divided, to form a passage for him and his escort, and they 
passed forward. And as he passed, the young boys struggled 
to him, that they might take his hand, or touch his garments. 
The women, too, brought their infants, to be placed for a moment 
in his arms; and every head was uncovered. 

I noticed that there was little shouting, or clapping of hands— 
but a deep-felt sentiment of veneration seemed to pervade them, 
far more honorable to its object than the loudest acclamations. 

In a short time, as the white-haired ancient was out of sight, 
the square was cleared, and I stood in it with no companion but 
the philosopher. 

“Is it well,” said I, “that such reverence be bestowed by a 
great people on a creature like themselves? The self-respect 
each one has for his own nature might run the risk of effacement, 
were such things often seen. Besides, it is not allowed that man 
pay worship to his fellow.” 

“ Fear not,” answered the philosopher ; “the occurrences you 
have just witnessed spring from the fairest and manliest traits in 
the soul. Nothing more becomes a nation than paying its choi- 
cest honors to the memory of those who have fought for it, or 
labored for its good. By thus often bringing up their examples 
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before the eyes of the living, others are incited to follow in the 
same glorious path. Do not suppose, young man, that it is by 
sermons and oft-repeated precepts we form a disposition great or 
good. The model of one pure, upright character, living as a bea- 
con in history, does more benefit than the lumbering tomes of a 
thousand theorists. 

“No: itis well that the benefactors of a state be so kept alive 
in memory and in song, when their bodies are mouldering. 
Then will it be impossible for a people to become enslaved ; for 
though the strong arm of their old defender come not as former- 
ly to the battle, his spirit is there, through the power of remem- 
brance, and wields a better sway even than if it were of fleshly 
substance.” 

* * * The words of the philosopher sounded indistinctly 
to my cars—and his features faded, as in a mist. I awoke; and 
looking through the window, saw that the sun had just sunk in 
the west—two hours having passed away since the commence- 
ment of my afternoon slumber. 


THE BURGLARS. 
BY JOHN QUOD. 


Ir was one of those fierce storms that are remembered for 
years. For hours, from the north and east, clouds had been hur 
rying on—black as night, pile upon pile—crowding and driving 
each other forward, like a vast multitude of disorganized, reck- 
less men. The wind suddenly sank its howl to a whisper, as if 
awed by the very demons itself had conjured up: and in the 
heavens were heard low mutterings, and deep jarring sounds, as if 
an army of mailed men were tramping through the sky. Mid-day 
darkened intoa pale and ghastly twilight. The streets were de- 
serted. Men, women, and children stole to their homes; gath- 
ered in groups, and watched the brewing tempest. Old men shook 
their gray heads, and told of storms which they remembered many 
years ago, when they themselves were boys. ‘“ This was like 
one of them.” Old women took to their prayer-books, and hoped 
“that the end of the world wasn’t a-coming—they were afraid it 
was—it looked very like it—and perhaps it was—only the millen- 
nium hadn’t come yet, and that was to come first—that was some 
comfort.” Even animals shrank away into holes, and lay trembling 
in dread of they knew not what. As the storm gathered, the 
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wind increased, growing louder and louder, until it became a 
hurricane, almost in an instant, and seemed to leap up like a re- 
freshed giant, giving the signal to the tempest to begin its work. 
Down came the rain in masses, and away it went through the 
streets, hissing, foaming, and boiling—sweeping everything from 
its path,—tearing up paved streets, sapping foundations, and 
bringing to the ground old houses, which would have held up 
their heads against time for many a long year. 

“God! this is beautiful !” 

In a damp, unwholesome cellar, filled with noxious vapors— 
crouched a miserable female at a fire, which scarcely dispelled 
the gloom about her: and from her this strange expression drop- 
ped. She was young—perhaps not thirty—but crime and want 
had done the work of years; and her look of youth had departed 
with her purity of heart. Her long dishevelled hair hung loosely 
about her shoulders, which were bare and exposed, indicating one 
reckless of appearance, and too far gone in vice to dream of 
shame—perhaps, like thousands, outcasts like herself, she had for- 
gotten such a feeling. With sharp pinched features—a bright, 
wild, black eye—a compressed, resolute mouth—there were yet 
traces of beauty—a beauty which perhaps had led to her degra- 
dation. There was little else redeeming in the expression of her 
face, for it seemed made up of ferocity and despair. 





She was hovering near the fire, like a half-frozen animal, with 
her arms clasped about her knees, listening to the howling 
of the storm without, or occasionally casting a_ stealthy 
look toward the dim corners of the apartment. It was a dreary 
place indeed, stagnant and noisome, with the stifling closeness 
of a church vault. The floor was of clay, and wet, and muddy 
from the leaking in of the rain. Long cobwebs, on which the 
dampness had settled like frost-work, hung from the walls,—and a 
thick, white mould, like down, grew upon the stonework, from 
which the water oozed and trickled to the ground. A wooden 
bench, one or two broken chairs, a deal table, and an old chest, 
comprised all the furniture of the place; and amid this sat this 
wretched woman, a fit tenant for so dreary a home. 

“ How the wind shouts!” said she, rubbing her hands, and hold- 
ing them over the flame. “ This is a night for them, by G—d! 
Burn, burn, burn,” said she, heaping the fire with wood; “ burn, 
I say: for if they come, and are cold, I'll catch it. Hist—what’s 
that?” She stopped and held her breath; for even amid the 
wailing of the storm, her quick ear caught the sound of ap- 
proaching steps. The next instant there was a violent knocking 
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at the door communicating with the street. The woman rose, 
and went to it. 

“*Who’s there ?” demanded she, putting her ear close to it, to 
hear the reply. 

“‘D—n you, open the door, and you'll see. Be quick, for we’re 
drenched to the skin,” shouted a rough voice from the outside. 
A volley of kicks, which threatened to beat in the door, accom- 
panied the response. 

The woman made no other answer than drawing back a heavy 
bolt, when the door flew open, and two men, dripping with wet, 
came in. 

“ Curse this rain!” exclaimed the eldest of the two, stamping 
the wet from his feet, and flinging off a heavy great coat, satu- 
rated by the storm; “‘ what a night it is! and you—d—n you— 
you'd have kept us there bawling all night. I could find it in 
me to murder you.” 

“Could you?” said the woman, in a harsh voice. “TI ain’t 
what I have been; but you’re not the man that could do it; nor 
both of you. Take care how you tempt me,” and she shook her 
fist in the very face of the savage man who had spoken, at the same 
time baring an arm which seemed as if it could effectually back 
her menace, although they were both powerful men. ‘“ Now that 
you are here, cease your bawling, if you wouldn’t wake up the 
neighborhood.” 

The man looked at her for a moment, as if in doubt whether 
to reply ; then turning to his comrade, he said, in a surly tone: 

* Why don’t you get out of your rags, and come to the fire ?” 

“Cause I can’t,” replied the gentleman thus addressed, fum- 
bling at the collar of his cloak. “ This article is did up uncom- 
mon, | borrowed it out of a gen’lmen’s entry, only yesterday, 
and I ain’t got the hang of it yet. That gen’lman always pa- 
tronises the latest inwentions; this is one of ’em. There, that’s 
it,” said he, throwing the wet garment on the table. ‘“ How are 
you, my beauty?” said he, addressing the female, who was look- 
ing at him without speaking; “as handsome as ever, upon my 
soul !” 

The woman stood for a minute or more, without making any 
reply; then she said, as if in continuation of some train of 
thought that was going on in her mind, “Fine feathers make 
fine birds, Charley Roke. When you had that cloak on, you 
looked like a gentleman, and now you look like what you 
are.” 

“Well, old girl,” said Mr. Roke, dragging a chair across 
the room to the front of the fire, swinging it to its feet, and 


> 
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seating himself in it, and holding his feet to the fire, “ what’s 
that ?” 

“A thief,” replied the woman, sharply. 

“T say, Tinker,” said Mr. Roke, turning to his comrade, “ don’t 
you think the lady’s personal?) When I was a little boy, an old 
aunt of mine used to say thieves wasn’t respectable people. She 
was an unenlightened old woman, that aunt of mine—horrid vul- 
gar, and, in coorse, her opinion wasn’t worth much.” 

The man to whom this remark was addressed looked up — 
smiled grimly, and then gazed steadfastly at the fire. 

“ Come, Sal,” said he at length, more good-naturedly than his 
looks warranted, “get out the rags, and the barkers, and the 
other trinkets. It’s most midnight, and you know we’ve gota 
job on foot which must be wiped up afore daylight. I don’t see 
what daylight was inwented for, ’tain’t of no use.” 

“You're wrong there, Tinker,” replied Mr. Roke, in a grave 


’ said he, pointing with his foot up the chim- 


tone ; “ Providence,’ 
ney, “never made nothin’ in vain. Without daylight we couldn’t 
see how the land lays, nor what to do at night. That’s what day- 
light was inwented for — properly applied, it’s not so bad.” 

The woman in the mean time went to the chest before men- 
tioned, and unlocking a heavy padlock which secured it, took out 
two coarse great coats with large pockets, a large bag, a num- 
ber of saws, files, skeleton keys, small dark-lanterns, and various 
other implements of burglary, which she laid on the table. 

“Where’s the new keys? I want them,” said the Tinker, going 
to the table, and turning over the different implements; “ they 
was made a purpose for this job.” 

The woman made no reply, but returned to the chest, and 
brought out a number of skeleton keys, which looked bright and 
new. 

“'Them’s them,” said the man, turning them over in his hand, 
with an appearance of much satisfaction. “‘They’ll do the busi- 
ness. Now for the barkers, Sal; and hand me that knife — the 
stout one —and the small crowbar. We may want it. Come, 
Charley,” said he to his associate, who still sat at the fire, “ stir 
about, man. It’s getting late.” 

Roke rose up, took a great coat from the woman, who was 
holding it, and, after several violent exertions, struggled his way 
into it. 

“ Where did you get this ere garment, my wirgin ?” 

“You stole it yourself,” answered the woman. 

“Did I,” said Charley, gravely; “then I’m paying for my 
offence ; for it’s squeezing my guts out. Nothin’s wickeder than 
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stealin’ coats what don’t fit one. Tinker, you must carry all 
the playthings ; for there’s no room in this ere for anything but 
my own sweet self. I’m blessed if ever 1 borrow another coat 
without first trying it on.” 

Whilst he was speaking, the Tinker had put on a coat similar 
to his own, and was filling its pockets with various articles essen- 
tial to gentlemen of his profession. 

“ Now, then, Charley, are you ready 1” 

“Ay, ay,” said Roke, “but let me look at the little bull- 
dogs. I don’t want them to be quiet when they should speak.” 

As he spoke, he took up a pair of pistols, rubbed the locks, 
removed the caps, and examined the cones to see that the pow- 
der came well up in them: — “ They'll do,” said he, replacing the 
caps ; “ them fellers will be eloquent — now I’m ready.” 

“ Where's the Tulip !— you an’t a going without him 2” said 
the woman, earnestly. 

“ He’s in limbo,” replied the Tinker, buttoning his coat to the 
chin, and tying a thick handkerchief about his throat; “ the 
beaks nabbed him this mornin’, so he can’t be in the mess to- 
night.” 

“ They’ve persuaded him to pass the night with them,” said 
Mr. Roke, making an unsuccessful attempt to adjust the col- 
lar of his coat. ‘ They was so very pressing that he couldn’t be 
prevailed on to leave ’em.” 

“* Won't he blab ?” demanded the woman. “If it was the Tinker, 
or you, Charley, it wouldn’t trouble me; but I don’t trust the 
Tulip.” 

The men laughed, and told her she was a fool. 

“ Who was a fool when Bob Jordon was swung off?” said she, 
earnestly ; “and who warned him but me—and who turned State’s 
evidence but the Tulip—tell me that? Who peached against 
your namesake when he set fire to the butcher’s house in the 
Bowery?” said she, addressing Roke; “who but the Tulip? 
d—n me!” exclaimed she, vehemently, “ but I believe he’s a spy 
—I do.” 

The men Jooked irresolutely at each other, but said nothing. 

“ Put this off, Charley,” said she, approaching Roke, and taking 
him by the arm—“ don’t go to-night—don’t go—don’t.” 

“Blast me! but he will,” exclaimed the Tinker, angrily. 
“What! miss a chance like this—a house as good as empty! 
All the folks away, to see a dying man, except one daughter— 
and she alone with one servant—and that servant telling us all 
about it. Ain’t we to go in like gentlemen, and help ourselves to 
the best —to the gold, the silver, the trinkets, and other little 
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thingumbobs of that natur, and then walk out like lords Wouldn’t 
we be the cursedest fools in this world not to go ?” 

The woman muttered something to herself, and went to one 
end of the cellar, where she collected some dry brushwood, 
brought it to the fire, threw it on, and then stood watching the 
flame as it spread through the combustible matter, and roared 
up the chimney. 

“That’s sensible,” said the Tinker; “keep it up till we come 
back—work’s your element, not gab.” 

“ Perhaps you'll find it ain’t, to your cost, some day,” said the 
woman, with a faint laugh, and shaking her head. “I’ve seen 
many a good fellow reach the end of his rope—perhaps I'll see 
you too, althoughI don’t want to. There was Little Bill o 

“ Pshaw,”’ interrupted the Tinker, “ he was your sweet-heart—” 

“ What if he was? what if he was?’ demanded the woman, 
fiercely, shaking back her loose hair, and confronting the burglar 
with flashing eyes and her fists clinched. “I say, what if he 
was? He was more of a man than any of you. There was nota 
bolder heart or a truer, among the whole of you. He was the 
head of you all—ay, and you know it; and you, Tinker, d—n 
you—it was in trying to save you that he was caught—yes, you 
—you—you!” exclaimed she, in a perfect scream, and shaking 
her fists furiously in the face of the man, who stood still, look- 
ing at her without even winking. 

“Tt’s all true, what you say, Sal,” said he, at last ; “he was so. 
I shan’t forget it in a hurry. When Little Bill went, we never 
got his place filled. I’m sorry for what I said, Sal ; you mustn’t 





mind it. Here’s my hand.” 

The woman took his hand, laughed, and said something, partly 
to him, and partly to herself. 

“That’s right,” said the Tinker; “you are a queer one, and we 
all laugh at you sometimes—you don’t mind that ?” 

“No, no,” said the woman, “I’m used to it. Everybody may 
do it now. The whole world laughs, and points at such as me; 
and tramples them down, down to the very dust. I deserve it, I 
suppose; but there was a time when I never thought to have 
been what I am; nor here with two thieves for my friends. No, 
no, I did not. Good God, why didn’t I die when I was a child, 
or even five years ago? why didn’t? Do youever pray, Tinker?” 
said she, earnestly, at the same time taking hold of his arm. 

“ Why, what a takin the woman’s in,” said the person thus ad- 
dressed, pausing in the act of thrusting a knife in his pocket, and 
staring her full in the face. “ What ails you? suppose I do 
pray—what then 2?” 
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“Then,” said she, in the same vehement manner, “thank God 
you are not a woman.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said he, depositing the knife in his 
pocket. “Cover up the bull-dogs, Charley, don’t let ’em get 
wet. The powder’s first rate; I’ve tried it before. Now then, 
Sal, open the door.” 

The woman obeyed ; and dashing into the street, they directed 
their steps towards the north-western part of the city. The rain 
fell in absolute masses, and the night was so dark, that they could 
scarcely see each other. They crossed Centre-street, went up 
Broadway, and struck into a by-street to the west of it, without 
meeting a soul, not even a watchman. 

“This is great, Tinker,” said Roke: “we'll have it all to our- 
selves. But it is the cursedest rain I ever did see ; and it blows 
like blazes.” 

His comrade made no reply whatever ; but holding his head so 
as to keep the rain out of his face, kept doggedly on. Nothing 
further was said until they came to a large house in one of the 
upper streets, and standing by itself. Here they stopped. 

“Go down the street, Roke,” said the Tinker, “and see if 
there’s any stragglers.” 

Roke immediately left him, and was hid in the darkness. In 
a few minutes he returned. 

“* Nobody — I’ve been on both sides.” 

“ All right,” said the other, in a low voice. “ Stand here till 
I try the keys. Look sharp that no one comes.” 

The burglar stole cautiously up the steps, and first applied his 
eye to the keyhole of the door, then his ear. 

“ Any light above, Charley ?” 

“Black as hell—go on, will you?” said Roke, who now 
seemed as earnest and morose as himself. 

The Tinker said nothing, but fumbled at the lock, and put ‘in 
one of the keys. The bolt of the lock turned slowly. He took 
the knob in his hand, and endeavored to open the door. 

“It’s bolted on the inside, by G—d,” exclaimed he, in a whis- 
per. ‘‘ He was to have drawn the bolt back.” 

“Damnation !” exclaimed Roke. “ Out with your drill — bore 
a hole, and saw out the bolt ; quick, there’s no time to be lost.” 

As he spoke, however, the Tinker made another trial ; and this 
time the door, which had only been swollen by the rain, gave 


way. 
“It’s open ; come on, quick.” 
Roke sprang up the steps, entered the house, and shut the 
door. 
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“Have you got the lanterns, Tinker ?” 

The other made no reply, but produced two lanterns. Fore- 
ing back the slides, they lighted them with a match, and held 
them up to look about them. 

It was a large hall, and at the far end of it was a wide stair- 
case leading to the upper stories of the house. 

“ll get the plunder,” said the Tinker. ‘“ You go and watch 
the girl. If she wakes, don’t let her yelp. If she wil/, cut her 
throat.” 

“ Where’s her room?” 

“ Back room, third story; the door an’t locked; take off your 
shoes.” 

Slipping his shoes from his feet, and taking a pistol and knife 
in one hand, and a lantern in the other, he stole up the stairs 
until he came to the door of the girl’s bed-room. He paused 
and listened ; all was quiet. He touched the door, and it yielded. 
All had been prepared beforehand. Sliding the shade over the 
light, he crept noiselessly in the room, carefully feeling his way 
with his hands. The deep, regular breathing of the girl told him 
where she lay. He approached as near as he dared, and then 
stopped and listened. All was quiet below. The Tinker was 
conducting matters in the utmost silence. Roke removed the 
slide by degrees until the lamp poured a flood of light through 
the room. Still the girl slept. He held up the lantern so that 
he could see her face. She was about nineteen, and exceedingly 
beautiful. Her hair had escaped from her cap, and hung dishev- 
elled about her neck and face, and over a round white arm which 
lay across the pillow, exposed almost to the shoulder. As the 
robber stood there, with his pistol cocked, and his eyes resting 
on that sweet, pure face, thoughts, feelings, and passions, that 
might have harbored in the heart of a demon, took possession 
of him. With a feeling of guilt, which the thought of robbery 
never brought, he looked about the room, placed the light on 
a chair, laid his pistol and knife by the side of it, and again 
approached the bed. A slight noise, which he made in doing so, 
awakened the girl, who started up, and gazed wildly about her. 
The next instant she was hurled violently back on the pillow, 
with the hand of the robber over her mouth. 

“One cry, and you die!” hissed he in her ear. “If you resist, 
by Christ, P1l”’— 

He stopped, for at that moment a sharp stifled cry came 
from the upper passage ; there was a violent struggle,—a heavy 
fall followed ; then came the voice of the Tinker, muttering and 
blaspheming—the tramp of struggling men. The next instant, 
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the burglar burst into the room; his clothes half torn from his 
back; his face covered with blood; his eyes blazing ; a knife in 
one hand, and a crowbar in the other. 

“Blown, by G—d!” exclaimed he. “Roke, your pistols: the 
beaks are on us.” 

Before he spoke, however, Roke had sprung to his arms. As 
he did so, a man rushed into the room; Roke fired, and the man 
fell ;—another sprang in—another, and another. * “ Dowse the 
glim!” shouted the otherrobber. Roke seized the lantern, but as 
he did so a bullet struck him, and bounding almost to his own 
height, he fell dead. 

“D—n you to hell!” cried the Tinker, aiming a blow at the 
man who fired the shot. “You'll find your match yet.” Wield- 
ing the crowbar with both hands, he fought his way through his 
assailants. They hung on him, grasping his arms, but he 
shook them off. They seized him by the clothes, hair, legs; 
but on he went, forcing a path, treading them down, stamping 
in their very faces, and crushing flesh, bones, eyes, and teeth 
beneath his heavy heel. Shots were fired, blows aimed, stabs 
made; but out of that room, down the stairway, through the 
dark passage, fighting, tussling, blaspheming, he dragged them 
all, until, at the very street-door, he broke from their grasp; and 
dashing out, covered with blood, his hair torn out at the roots, 
and his clothes dragged from his back, he escaped to his den. 

The Tulip had blown. 


WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS ON THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH. 


In the last number of the London Quarterly we have read, 
with a little surprise and no little pain, a series of Sonnets, com- 
posed within the past two years, in justification and support of 
the practice of Capital Punishment, by the great English master 
of that most difficult string of the poetic lyre. They are em- 
bodied in a general review of his Sonnets, though not contained 
in the volume reviewed (the edition of 1838)—having been fur- 
nished by the poet himself for publication in the present mode. 
Fit and worthy auspices, indeed, for the appearance of an appeal 
in behalf of one of the most hideous and horrible barbarisms yet 
lingering to disgrace the statute-books of modern civilization, 
that it should come before the world through the pages of a work, 
so long identified with principles of the most invariable hostility 
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to every onward step in that progress of liberal reform and social 
improvement which is the great distinguishing characteristic of 
the age. In fact, we are by no means certain but that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the opposition of the Quarterly ought to suffice to re- 
commend any proposed measure of reform to most readers on 
this side of the Atlantic. And if we needed any other sign than 
those already abounding, of the early advent of the day which, 
even in England as well as in our own country, is to witness the 
ignominious destruction of the last gallows, by the hands of the 
last hangman, we should read it in the fact of the London Quar- 
terly finding it necessary to come out in formal protest against so 
un-Tory an aspiration. 

But we regret profoundly that Wordsworth should have lent 
the aid of his genius and his moral influence to promote this un- 
holy purpose. From the strongly conservative cast of his mind 
and political opinions, it might indeed have been too much to 
expect his advocacy of an innovation upon the “ mos majorum,” 
the “custom of our ancestors,” seemingly so bold and strong as 
the total abolition of Capital Punishment, even for the crime of 
murder. Yet to behold him take down the sacred lyre, and at- 
tune its chords to the harsh creaking of the scaffold and the 
clanking of the victim’s chains, seems almost a profanation and a 
sacrilege—as though a harp of heaven were transported from its 
proper sphere and its congenial themes, to be struck by some im- 
pious hand to the foul and hideous harmonies of hell. 

Before proceeding to any remarks upon them, we give the en- 
tire series of the Sonnets themselves, gathering them together 
from the pages of the work to which we have referred: 


I. 


“ This spot—at once unfolding sight so fair 
Of sea and land, with yon gray towers that still 
Rise up as if to Jord it over air— 
Might soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 
Or charm it out of memory; yea, might fill 
The heart with joy and gratitude to God 
For all his bounties upon man bestowed; 
Why bears it then the name of ‘ Weeping Hill ?’ 
Thousands, as toward yon old Lancastrian towers, 
A prison’s crown, along this way they passed 
For lingering durance or quick death with shame, 
From this bare eminence thereon have cast 
Their first look—blinded, as tears fell in showers 
Shed on their chains; and hence that doleful name.” 


Vor. X., No. XLV.—35 
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Il. 

“‘ Tenderly do we feel by Nature’s law 
For worst offenders : though the heart will heave 
With indignation, deeply moved we grieve 
In after-thought for him who stood in awe 
Neither of God nor man, and only saw, 
Lost wretch! a horrible device enthroned 
On proud temptations, till the victim groaned 
Under the steel his hand had dared to draw. 
But oh! restrain compassion, if its course, 
As oft befalls, prevent or turn aside 
Judgments and aims and acts whose higher source 
Is sympathy with the unforewarned that died 
Blameless—with them who shuddered o’er his grave— 
And all who from the Law firm safety crave.” 


Ill. 


* The Roman Consul doomed his sons to die 
Who had betrayed their country. The stern Word 
Afforded (may it through all time afford !) 

A theme for praise and admiration high. 
Upon the surface of humanity 

He rested not, its depths his mind explored ; 
He felt; but his parental bosom’s Lord 

Was duty,—Duty calmed his agony. 

And some, we know, when they by wilful act 
A single human life have wrongly taken, 
Pass sentence on themselves, confess the fact, 
And to atone for it, with soul anshaken 
Kneel at the feet of Justice, and for faith 
Broken with all mankind solicit Death.” 


IV. 

“Ts Death, when evil against good has fought 
With such fell mastery that a Man could dare 
By deeds the blackest purpose to lay bare,— 
Is Death, for One to that condition brought, 
For him or any One, the thing that ought 
To be most dreaded? Lawgivers! beware 
Lest capital pains remitting till ye spare 
The Murderer, ye, by sanction to that thought 
Seemingly given, debase the general mind; 
Tempt the vague will tried standards to disown ; 
Nor only palpable restraints unbind, 

But upon Honor’s head disturb the crown, 
Whose absolute rule permits not to withstand 
In the weak love of life his least command.” 


V. 


* Not to the object specially designed, 
Howe'er momentous in itself it be, 
Good to promote or curb depravity, 
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Is the wise Legislator’s view confined. 

His Spirit, when most severe, is oft most kind : 
As all authority in earth depends 

On Love and Fear, their several powers he blends, 
Copying with awe the one Paternal Mind. 
Uncaught by processes in show humane, 

He feels how far the act would derogate 

From even the humblest functions of the State, 
If she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 

That never more shall hang upon her breath 
The last alternative of Life or Death.” 


VI. 


“ Ye brood of conscience, Spectres! that frequent 
The bad Man’s restless walk and haunt his bed, 
Fiends in your aspect, yet beneficent 
In act as hovering Angels when they spread 
Their wings to guard the unconscious Innocent, 
Slow be the statutes of the land to share 
A laxity that could not but impair 
Your power to punish crime, and so prevent. 
And ye, Beliefs! coiled serpent-like about 
The adage on all tongues, Murder will out, 
How shall your ancient warnings work for good 
In the full might they hitherto have shown, 

If for deliberate Shedder of Man’s blood 
Survive not Judgment that requires his own ?” 


VII. 

“ Before the world had passed her time of youth, 
While polity and discipline were weak, 
The precept, Eye for eye and tooth for tooth, 
Came forth—a light, though but as of day-break, 
Strong as could then be borne. A Master meek 
Proscribed the spirit fostered by that rule, 
Patience his law, long-suffering his school, 
And Love the end, which all through peace must seek. 
But lamentably do they err who strain 
His mandates, given rash impulse to control, 
And keep vindictive thirstings from the soul, 
So far that, if consistent in their scheme, 
They must forbid the State to inflict a pain, 
Making of social order a mere dream.” 


VIIl. 


* Fit retribution by the moral code 
Determined, lies beyond the State’s embrace : 
Yet, as she may for each peculiar case, 
She plants well-measured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts. Downward it is and broad, 
And the main fear once doomed to banishment, 
Far oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
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. Blood would be spilt, that in his dark abode | 
Crime might lie better hid. And should the change 
) Take from the horror due to a foul deed, 
; Pursuit and evidence so far must fail, 
And Guilt escaping, Passion then might plead 
In angry spirits for her old free range, 
And the ‘ wild justice of Revenge’ prevail.” 


“ Though to give timely warning and deter 
Is one great aim of penalty, extend 
Thy mental vision farther, and ascend 
‘Far higher, else full surely shalt thou err. 
What isa State? The wise behold in her 
A creature born of Time, that keeps one eye 
Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

—< To which her judgments reverently defer : 

Speaking through Law’s dispassionate voice, the State 


i IX. 
| 
| 
| 


| Indues her conscience with external life 
And being—to preclude or quell the strife 
| Of individual will, to elevate 

i The grovelling mind, the erring to recall, 
tt And fortify the moral sense of all.” 


z 


« Our bodily life, some plead, that life the shrine 

Of an immortal spirit, is a gift 

So sacred, so informed with light divine, 

That no tribunal, though most wise to sift 

Deed and intent, should turn the being adrift 
Into that world where penitential tear 

May not avail, nor prayer have for God's ear 

A voice—that world whose veil no hand can lift 
it For earthly sight. ‘Eternity and time,’ 
Hi They urge, ‘ have interwoven claims and rights, 
Not to be jeopardized through foulest crime : 
The sentence rule by mercy’s heaven-born lights 
Even so; but measuring not by finite sense 
: Infinite Power, perfect Intelligence.” 


XI. 


“ Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide 
Locked in a dungeon, needs must eat the heart 
Out of his own humanity, and part 
With every hope that mutual cares provide; 
And should a Jess unnatural doom confide 

I In life-long exile on a savage coast, 

| Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 

Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 

Hence thoughtful mercy, mercy sage and pure, 

Sanctions the forfeiture that law demands, 

Leaving the final issue in His hands, | 


| 
k 
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Whose goodness knows no change, whose love is sure, 
Who sees, foresees; who cannot judge amiss; 
And wafis at will the contrite soul to bliss.”’ 


XII. . 


“ See the condemned alone within his cell, 
And prostrate at some moment when remorse 
Stings to the quick, and with resistless force 
Assaults the pride she strove in vain to quell. 
‘Then mark him, him who could so long rebel, 
The crime confessed, a kneeling penitent 
Before the altar, where the sacrament 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
Tears of salvation. Welcome death! while Heaven 
Does in this change exceedingly rejoice ; 
While yet the solemn heed the State hath given 
Helps him to meet the last tribunal's voice 
In faith, which fresh offences, were he cast 
On old temptations, might for ever blast.” 


XIII. 


“ Yes, though he well may tremble at the sound 
Of his own voice, who from the judgment-seat 
Sends the pale convict to his last retreat 
In death ; though listeners shudder all around, 
They know the dread requital’s source profound ; 
Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete— 

Would that it were !—the sacrifice unmeet 

For Christian faith. But hopeful signs abound : 
The social rights of man breathe purer air; 
Religion deepens her preventive care : 

Then, moved by needless fear of past abuse, 
Strike not from law’s firm hand that awful rod, 
But leave it thence to drop for lack of use. 

O speed the blessed hour, Almighty God!” 


XIV. 


“The formal world relaxes her cold chain 
For one who speaks in numbers; ampler scope 
His utterance finds; and conscious of the gain, 
Imagination works with bolder hope, 
The cause of grateful Reason to sustain ; 
And, serving Truth, his heart most strongly beats 
Against all barriers which his labor meets 
In lofty place, or humble life’s domain, 
Enough ;—before us lay a painful road, 
And guidance have I sought in duteous love 
From Wisdom’s heavenly Father; hence hath flowed 
Patience, with trust that, whatsoe’er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may move 
Cheered with the prospect of a brighter day.” 
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The first of these Sonnets, we are told, is suggested by a view 
of Lancaster Castle, seen from an eminence called “ Weeping 
Hill,” being the spot from which criminals on their way to the 
Castle first have it in sight. No poet has looked into the sweet 
and solemn countenance of nature with a more earnest gaze, a 
clearer vision, or a more deep appreciation of all the holy lessons 
of truth there to be read, than Wordsworth. But on this occa- 
sion his eye is clouded by a film of conservative prejudice and 
timidity, more darkly than the tears ever blinded the sad way- 
farers who had so often before him looked forth on the same 
scene ; and he heeds not and sees not the silent protest, written 
by the finger of God in every line of its sweet and peaceful 
beauty, against the cruel and bloody tragedy there to be again 
repeated. The “sight so fair” does not 


“Soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 
Or charm it out of memory.” 





On the contrary, there is one miserable wretch who is borne along 
through it, helpless and hopeless, manacled with gyves of iron, 
and surrounded by hearts of a still harder temper, and full of 
wrath and revenge against him, instead of 


——* With joy and gratitude to God 
For all his bounties upon man bestowed.” 


The spark of human life which they are about to tread out in the 
dast, and to yuench in blood—that sacred fire which they kindled 
not, nor can relume—is a far holier and grander thing than any 
or all of those animating principles of brute or vegetable life, of 
which the thousand forms and manifestations compose the loveli- 
ness of the scene there outspread to the view from the “ Weeping 
Hill.” If that scene, lying there, so tranquil, and seemingly so 
happy, were about to be swept over by the storm of a ravaging 
army, as with a huge engulfing wave of devastation, how would 
it not appeal, in its silence of beauty, against the insult and out- 
rage about to be perpetrated, through nature against its God, by 
the bad madness of human passion and folly! With how much 
more solemn a power, then, ought it not to plead against the more 
impious insult and outrage against that same God, about to be 
now committed, in reference to that higher human nature, formed, 
as we are taught, in his “image”—and the last, best, and most 
mysterious of his creations. 

In the second Sonnet, we should like to ask Mr. Wordsworth 
what he means by 


——* Sympathy with the unforewarned that died 
Blameless—with them who shuddered o’er his grave.” 
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The one, alas! is beyond the reach either of human ken or human 
sympathy. If, amid the grief which may agonize the hearts which 
were linked to him, there enters any element of a revengeful bit- 
terness, which will find a satisfaction in the bloody retaliation 
about to be inflicted, such a sentiment harmonizes but ill with the 
doctrine of Him, 


‘The spirit of whose mild and bloodless law 
Requires not life for life.” 


Such a sentiment claims rather our detestation than our “sym- 
pathy.” This very “sympathy” with surviving relatives and 
friends should rather bid us revolt from inflicting on so many, 
occupying similar relations to the very criminal himself, pangs 
of agony and shame far deeper and keener than those already 
struck by his hand to the hearts of other parents, brethren, wives, 
andchildren. But in the sense in which it is here used, this 
“sympathy” can mean nothing else than revenge. Divested of 
the shadowy garb in which the verse envelopes it, it stands 
revealed in all the naked deformity of the most devilish of the 
passions ; and presents a form from which, when truly seen, the 
poet himself who has conjured it, would be the first to start back 
with horror. In the last line of this Sonnet, we confess that we 
open upon the track of a totally different idea; one in which, 
however false the argument may be, there is nothing in the sen- 
timent abhorrent to humanity or reason. But by the use of this 
argument Mr. Wordsworth exhibits a want of that full investiga- 
tion of this question, from which he could have learned that — 
according to an overwhelming mass of uniform evidence, derived 
from abundant observation and experience — the practice of Cap- 
ital Punishment is far less repressive of crime than that of severe 
and more certain imprisonment. Instead of being induced to 
sustain the gallows by a “sympathy” for 


— ‘all who from the law firm safety crave,” 


—we have long been convinced that, directly and indirectly, in 
modes which have been amply explained by the writers who 
have discussed this subject, the practice of this mode of punish- 
ment leads to a great many murders and deaths of violence 
which would otherwise never have taken place, — and that the 
executioner has been himself the very cause of a far greater 
number than he has ever punished or avenged. 

The third Sonnet claims no particular notice, but the expression 
of our admiration of its grand and stately poetical structure. The 
fourth we cannot thus pass by. It is full of fallacy and evil. 
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Yes, we answer to its opening interrogatory. Here is drawn pre- 
cisely the picture of the one by whom and for whom, “to that 
condition brought,” death is indeed 


— “the thing that ought 


To be most dreaded !” 


He who is unfit to live is far more unfit to die. The follow- 
ing line, in which Mr. Wordsworth deprecates the tendency of 
the legislation he yearly witnesses, “ capital pains remitting,” 
until it will even “spare the Murderer,” recalls to mind Lord 
Ellenborough’s holy horror at some of the earlier steps of the 
same still progressive reform, when he sought to deter Parlia- 
ment from making the first concessions to these appeals of a 
weak and unwise mercy, by conjuring up the anticipation that the 
time would come, if they once began to yield, when the abolition of 
the punishment of death even for the crime of forgery would be 
demanded! That time has indeed come. That demand has 
been made — made and conceded. And with what effect, may 
be judged from the following statistical extract from Parliament- 
ary returns, the correctness of which the London Quarterly will 
not impugn: 

ENGLAND AND WALEs. 


Ten years ending Dec. 1829, Executed . . . 64 Committals . . 746 


os0tm « - « 1839, - ice @ ™ -. 731 


The beneficial effect of the disuse of the gallows for the repres- 
sion of crime is here very apparent, and would doubtless have 
wrought the conviction of Lord Ellenborough himself, had he 
been alive to read it. This table on its face simply shows that 
there was no increase of the crime during the second period, 
thus showing the uselessness of the sixty-four executions which 
crimson the judicial records of the first. But in truth it proves 
a great deal more. During the prevalence of capital punish- 
ment a vast number of cases were never prosecuted, from the 
unwillingness of parties to bring the stain of blood on their con- 
sciences. Alderman Harmer, in his Evidence given before the 
Criminal Law Commissioners, says: “J cannot calculate even 
within a hundred the number of compromises (of the description 
above alluded to) which have come within my own knowledge.” 
The number 731, therefore, in the above table, exhibits a very 
considerable diminution in the offence committed within the 
second period, when there were zo executions to exert their 
imagined repressive terror. 

Analyze the latter half of this Sonnet, and what does it mean, 


Beet 
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but that it is desirable to weaken rather than to streftigthen the 
idea of the solemn sacredness of life, with reference to its moral 
influence upon “the general mind?’ Society, therefore, ought 
to continue to give its sanction to the idea of the moral Jawful- 
ness of taking life in penalty for human offences ;—it ought to 
continue to hold up this dangerous example, to the too ready 
imitation of those who may feel or fancy themselves to be 
the objects of private wrongs, for which circumstances may 
permit no other possible redress, than that of private ven- 
geance; it ought to continue to assert, as it now does, through 
the harsh voice of these laws, that life is not after all so sacred 
a thing, and that there is little, if any, real meaning and truth 
in all that it professes to believe of the awful infinity of con- 
sequences beyond the grave, into which it does not shrink 
from plunging the guilty soul of the criminal it executes ;—it 
ought to continue the “useless barbarity” (to quote the great 
Catharine of Russia) of puntshing crime by imitating it. Society 
ought, then, to continue to do this for the sake of the moral in- 
fluence upon ‘the general mind!” With respect to the conclud- 
ing allusion, to its influence on the sentiment of ‘“‘ Honor”—how 
the reform in question should produce the effect of making the 
soldier or any other man less ready to risk his own life in the 
cause of his duty, we are ata loss to conjecture. In reference 
to another very common sense in which the word * Honor’ is 
used, we do indeed perceive a direct and close connexion be- 
tween the two subjects—though a connexion bearing in the op- 
posite direction, as an argument, from that intended by the Sonnet. 
For undoubtedly the total abolition of the punishment of death 
would operate as one of the most powerful blows of moral influence 
that could be given against the crime of DuELLING, and against the 
false public sentiment by which that form of penal murder of man 
by his fellow-man is more than half palliated, and which derives its 
origin more clearly from the “rubric of blood,” as these statutes 
are termed by the great Bacon, than from any other source. 

In the fifth of the Sonnets we find nothing peculiarly pertinent 
to the question of Capital Punishment, except the singular idea 
advanced in the concluding lines; namely, that to surrender the 
vower of dispensing “the last alternative of Life or Death,” 
would “ derogate” from the dignity and awfulness of “the State,” 
by which she would be “self-shorn of Majesty.” According to 
this argument, such is the effect of each of the successive steps 
by which capital punishment has been removed from the count- 
less number of offences for which it was before inflicted. Each 
of these acts was then a shred torn from the robe of the sovereign 
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“ majesty ;” and “the State” of Athens, under the Draconian re- 
gime, stood invested with a higher dignity than Rome, during the 
two hundred and fifty years of the proudest and best days of the 
Republic, when the Porcian Law declared the inviolable sacro- 
sanctity of the life of a Roman citizen. Were it worth the while, 
it would be easy enough to show the absurdity of such a ground as 
this, for the justification of a practice, in favor of which there are, 
after all, few better arguments than this to be adduced. We 
will content ourselves with asking Mr. Wordsworth, in the first 
place, whether there is any detraction from the omnipotence of 
government, because any particular power may be voluntarily 
disused, though of course resumable ; and in the second place, 
whether the effect he thus deprecates is in point of fact pro- 
duced in the great empire of Russia, in which, for a whole 
century, the judicial punishment of death has been abandoned, 
with a perfect success, and with the general and unanimous 
satisfaction of all the enlightened public opinion of the country. 
The argument of the sixth is not less extraordinary. It is, that 
the reform against which it is directed, would tend to weaken 
both those deterring horrors of conscience which “ punish crime 
and so prevent;” and the general belief in “the adage on all 
tongues, murder will out.” In both of these points of view the 
true application of the argument would reverse the direction im 
which it is intended by Mr. Wordsworth. The sanction of the 
high example of society itself, in inflicting death asa fit punishment 
for crime, not only must weaken the general moral influence of 
the idea of the awful and mysterious sacredness of human life ; 
but in a great many cases, of murder committed in vengeance for 
great wrongs, or in punishment of great offences, of a character 
not accessible perhaps to any judicial penalties, it must constitute 
almost a complete justification to the conscience of the man, who 
feels himself supported by an analogy more or less perfect be- 
tween his own private act and the similar public act of the law. 
And with respect to the probability of detection and punishment, 
the difficulty of obtaining capital convictions, even in the clearest 
cases, has become now so notorious, as to claim from us nothing 
more than this passing allusion to the fact. Its application is ob- 
vious. ‘The truth is, that one of the chief elements now entering 
into the calculations of the person whom temptation is urging on 
to murder, is the probability of ultimate escape, even if detected, 
growing out of the present fatal uncertainty of conviction. The 
law would unquestionably be administered with far greater vigi- 
lance, firmness, and severity, if the punishment were of a nature 
less abhorrent to these deep and righteous instincts of humanity 
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which we thus see perpetually protesting, through the jury—the 
“* conscience of society”—against the law of blood. In illustration 
of this point, we would refer Mr. Wordsworth to the fact, of 
which he will find abundant evidence in the Parliamentary returns 
of his own country, that the proposed change of the mode of pun- 
ishment has always been attended, in the case of the offences to 
which it has been applied, with a very great rise in the proportions 
of convictions to committals. 

As the seventh Sonnet introduces the religious view of the 
question, it should be considered in connexion with the conclu- 
ding ones, which regard the subject chiefly in that aspect. The 
eighth and ninth are of a different character. Mingled with much 
unfounded assumption and fallacious argument, they yet contain 
ideas which, properly viewed, involve, in truth, decisive arguments 
against rather than in favor of Capital Punishment. It is, indeed, 
most true, that 


Fit retribution by the moral code 
Determined, lies beyond the State’s embrace ;” 


and therefore there is no foundation for that common notion of 
a natural retributive justice and moral fitness between the crime 
of murder and the punishment of death, by which we sometimes 
hear the latter defended. No wisdom and no power short of the 
Infinite itself can assume that function; and in the apportionment 
of punishment to crime, society has no right to go beyond the 
one primary object of the most efficacious prevention of the lat- 
ter by means of the former. It is now indeed generally conce- 
ded by writers on penal jurisprudence, that the smallest measure 
of punishment adequate to this object, is the limit beyond which 
society cannot rightfully go, to inflict unnecessary suffering even 
on the worst of criminals. Whether, in his ninth Sonnet, Mr. 
Wordsworth means to go farther than this, or not, does not very 
distinctly appear. Admitting that this is “‘one great aim of pen- 
alty,” he contends that we should extend the mental vision far- 
ther and higher, so as to make the law exert a guiding and 
strengthening moral influence on the minds of men. This may 
be done incidentally to the former primary object, and within the 
limits already prescribed, by a proper adjustment of the penal 
system with reference to that influence. We assume such, there- 
fore, to have been his meaning ; and will not unnecessarily impute 
to Mr. Wordsworth the proposition, that, we may rightfully mflict 
more pain and suffering than will suffice for the most effectual 
prevention possible, for the purpose of exerting some supposed 
useful moral influence, by government, upon society, according 
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to the feeble fallibility of human reason and judgment. In the 
application of the principle to the present question, is to be found 
one of the most fatal arguments against the very cause which 
Mr. Wordsworth labors to sustain. The bad moral influence of 
the punishment of death, as a suggestive example and sanction, 
and as tending to harden and brutalize the minds of men, and to 
familiarize them with the idea of the cold and deliberate taking 
of human life, has been already adverted to. We have neither 
space nor time here to expatiate on the subject, but would com- 
mend strongly to the reader’s attention the high truth so finely 
stated by the poet in the concluding lines of the ninth Sonnet,— 
of which we invoke the benefit in favor of the wise and benign 
reform which we are glad and proud to advocate. 

In the seventh, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sonnets, the reli- 
gious point of view of the question is touched upon. In the 
seventh, the dex talionis—however justified to a former age by the 
necessity of the case, “ while polity and discipline were weak,” 
—is rightfully stamped with the reprobation of Him who “ pro- 
scribed the spirit fostered by that rule ;” and in this condemnation 
is to be read that of the spirit by which capital punishment is yet 
sustained by the greater part of its supporters. But it is alto- 
gether a gratuitous assumption, if he means to infer that the ex- 
tension of the law of love and mercy brought by Christ to the 
practical application now proposed, is to “strain his mandates ;” 
and that consistency would require all who would thus reason to 


forbid the State to inflict a pain, 
Making of social order a mere dream.” 





That consistency only prohibits the infliction of mere vindictive 
pain—pain unnecessary either in kind or degree for the object of 
the prevention of crime, coupled with that of the reformation of 
the criminal. Everything beyond that is indeed “ forbid ;” and 
not more by the spirit of the entire Christian dispensation, 
than by the spontangous dictates of natural reason and right. 
The tenth Sonnet pleads powerfully the sacredness of life, 
though it concludes in the common mode, of forcing all such 
considerations of human reason to yield to the assumed manda- 
tory force of the Scriptural authorities in behalf of Capital Pun- 
ishment. We cannot here afford to go into any analysis of the 
texts usually quoted to this effect. It can be found very fully 
elaborated in a recent publication of a Report made to the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York at its last session ; and on the 
most careful review of it, we think the demonstration conclusive, 
that the whole tenor of the Scriptural authority is against the 
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infliction of the punishment of death—at least in the present state 
of society in the civilized nations of Christendom. And even 
admitting a permissive justification of the practice to be found in 
the Scriptural passages in question, nothing of a mandatory char- 
acter can be claimed for them; and since their object must have 
been to protect the sacredness of life by deterring from murder, 
their spirit is best observed by adopting such a penal system as 
is found the most effectual to that end. If, therefore, we find 
that wherever Capital Punishment has been abolished its effect 
has been uniform to diminish the number of crimes committed, 
(and such is the unquestionable fact,) the same reasons which may 
have required a Noahic or a Mosaic age to adopt it, require us 
now, with our highly cultivated systems of prison construction 
and discipline, to abandon it. 

The eleventh Sonnet, referring chiefly to the substitute punish- 
ment of transportation, unknown to our laws, claims no particu- 
lar notice at our hands. The twelfth embodies certainly the most 
singular of the arguments in favor of Capital Punishment we have 
yet met. It is to the effect, that it is a desirable thing to get the 
condemned criminal worked up to the proper point of penitence. 


— “at some moment when remorse 





Stings to the quick,”’— 


and then to “ work him off” (to quote the technical language of 
the amiable functionary who performs so conspicuous a part in 
Barnaby Rudge) as quickly as possible, for fear of his falling into 
, ’ If the simile be 
allowable, we confess that this argument savors too much of the 
philosophy of stuffing capons for the spit—and then of despatch- 
ing them with all speed under steaming covers from the kitchen 
fire to the dinner-table—to be much to our taste. In the first 
place, we should hardly be disposed to attach much value to that 
kind of spasmodic agony of terror and apparent remorse, in some 
cases, doubtless, induced in the manner here pictured. And in 
the second place, the number of those upon whose minds not 
even this effect is produced, is much larger than Mr. Wordsworth 
has probably any idea of. The author of “ Old Bailey Experience” 
says, that “in nineteen cases out of twenty, there is no true re- 
pentance; most of them die apparently careless about their 
former course of life, and of the world to come.” And Mr. Ed- 
ward Gibbon Wakefield (who spent several years in Newgate, 
for the offence of the abduction of a wealthy young heiress) says, 


“fresh offences,” if “cast on old temptations.’ 


that “In about one case out of four no religious impression is 
produced ; but the prisoner goes through all the ceremonies of 
his situation with the hope of a reprieve. In the fourth case, not 
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only do the teachers fail in their endeavors to produce a religious 
feeling ; but those very exertions have an effect directly opposite 
to the one intended, causing the prisoner to rail, and, | may say, to , 
rave, against religion, in terms of ridicule, seorn, and violent 
hatred. I should but shock the feelings of many, without any 
countervailing advantage, by repeating the language, or particu- 
larly describing the conduct of those prisoners who take offence 
at the anxiety of the chaplain and others to imbue them with re- 
ligious sentiments. But I may add, that on almost every execu- 
tion day, on which several are hanged, the chaplain is subjected 
to the most outrageous insults from one or more of the doomed 
men. He will readily confirm this statement. And it may be 
farther proper to say, for the information of religious persons, 
among those who make our laws, that every year several of their 
fellow-creatures are cut off in front of Newgate, in the very act of 
scoffing at God and Christ, and the holy sacrament”—(which is 
usually administered by the Ordinary immediately before the 
execution, to those of the criminals who wish to receive it.) 

On this point we will offset the following poem of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney to the Sonnet which has suggested these remarks: 


THE EXECUTION. 


There’s silence mid yon gathered throng—why move they on so slow ? 
With neither sign nor sound of mirth, to break their pause of wo ? 
And why upon yon guarded man is bent such gazing eye ? 

Where do his measured footsteps tend ?—he cometh forth to die ! 


To die! No sickness bows his face, or checks the flowing breath, 
Say, why doth justice sternly rise to do the work of death ? 

Still boasts his brow a bitter frown, his eye a moody fire, 

Oh, guilt ! unbind thy massive chains, and let the soul respire. 


He standeth on the seaffold's verge, the holy priest is near, 
Yet no contrition heaves his breast, or wrings the parting tear; 
O! wilt thou bear with cold disdain the pangs of mortal strife, 
And thus with mad defiance drain the forfeit cup of life ? 


Look round upon thy native earth, the glorious and the fair, 

Cliff, thicket, and resounding stream—thy boyhood sported there. 
Think of thy sire, that aged man, with white locks scattered thin, 
And call those blest affections back, that melt the ice of sin. 


Bethink thee of thy cradle-hours, and of a mother's prayer, 
Who nightly laid her cheek to thine, with guardian angel’s care, 
And, for her sake, propitiate Him who shields the sinner’s head, 
And take repentance to thy breast, ere thou art of the dead. 


There's yet a moment. To his ear reveal thy hidden pain, 

Give passage to one suppliant sigh—one prayer—in vain, in vain. 
Look, look to Him, whose mercy heard the dying felon’s sigh, 
Say, “ Jesus, save me !”—who can tel] but he will heed thy cry. 
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A shuddering horror shakes the crowd, young eyes are véiled in dread, 
Affrighted childhood wails aloud, and veterans bow the head ; 

For Guilt unhumbled, unannealed, hath felt the avenger’s rod, 

And sped, with falsehood’s sullen front, to dare the glance of God! 

Who shall say what might not be the effect of solitary confine- 
ment, hopeless of release, and solaced by labor alone, upon the 
mind seemingly the most deeply imbruted and hardened by long 
habits of irreflection and irreligion? The Bible would be within 
his hourly reach. Memory would be his constant companion, 
nor would remorse be long absent from her side ; while the voice 
of the minister of religion would be the only one permitted to 
awake the silence of his cell, with the echoes of those divine 
truths, of love, of mercy, and of comfort, which it is his high and 
holy vocation to preach most fervently to those who need it most. 
“ But, | ask, why execute at all 1’ — is the language of Dr. Forde, 
for a long term the Ordinary of Newgate, in a letter to Mr. Ben- 
tham ; ‘‘ youth, health, ignorance, and bad companions, &c., may 
lead a man to perpetrate the greatest crimes. ‘The time, how- 
ever, may come, when he looks back with horror on his past 
transgressions, and will repent in dust and ashes. Execute him, 
and think of his hope of salvation! Why not leave him to God 
and his own conscience? Fines, confinement, mortification, &c. 
may restore him, and cause ‘ joy in heaven; regular labor — the 
sweets arising from industry — the want of bad company, &c., all 
combine to recover the lost sheep; and ‘the last’ state of that 
man is better than the first! Who is he now that can take upon 
him to determine that it would have been better to put that man 
out of the world? I say it is arrogating an authority which no 
frail mortal has a right to do!” 

We have confined ourselves in this article to a review of these 
Sonnets of the great poet whose name stands at its head, — and 
that only in their argumentative point of view, and with no refer- 
ence to their poetical merits. No reader will extend to any per- 
sonal application the strength and harshness of censure we have 
felt constrained to apply to the false arguments and false assump- 
tions which compose the framework around which the genius of 
Wordsworth has folded the stately and imposing drapery of 
his poetic diction and imagery. We doubt not that it has 
been with reluctance and pain, and only under a deep sense 
of moral duty, that he has written and published them. But they 
are replete with evidence that he has not — that he cannot have 
— bestowed upon this subject, from the writings of the opponents 
of the punishment of death, that study which is due to its solemn 
importance, an‘ to the high responsibility attaching to his public 
action in relation to it. We trust that he will do so— that the 
friends of this reform in his own country will direct his attention 
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to the proper sources of information in which he may find it dis- 
cussed, — and we cannot allow ourselves to doubt that the day is 
not distant when he will regret to have thus lent the influence of ° 
his muse, to retard the advent of that hour which is to witness 
the total abolition of this revolting, useless, and worse than use- 
less barbarism from the statute-books of every people, profess- 
ing that civilization which rests upon Christianity, as the corner- 
stone of its foundation. In Mr. Wordsworth’s own language — 
“ O speed the blessed time, Almighty God !” 


We have been restrained, on the present occasion, from going 
into any of the statistical evidence, or even the leading points of 
the general reasoning, on which our convictions in favor of the 
reform above referred to have long been established. Its dis- 
cussion on these grounds is reserved for a future number. 


TO THE YOUNG PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tuov Fortune’s Darling! In the Purple born! 
How bright the ray that gilds thy dawning morn! 
Thou seest the light, the Ruler of thy land, 

And e’en thy earliest accents lisp command ! 
For thee will Wealth its opulence impart 

To gratify each wish of thy young heart, 

And Luxury her gorgeous lap unfolds, 

With all the wondrous treasures which it holds. 
But these are common joys — thy dainty life 
With others choicer far will stil] be rife; 

Fair woman’s smile — the reverential knee — 
The faith of nations — millions’ loyalty ! 
England’s fair sovereign, she who gave thee birth, 
Rules with her sceptre either end of earth ; 

The sun ne’er sets on her majestic sway, 

In Britain’s empire reigns eternal day ! 

From Arctic Circle to the Torrid Zone, 

Such are the Realms shall soon thee master own. 
All—all for which man labors, thirsts, contends, 
To thee, unask’d for, Destiny extends. 

Fortune, the imperious monarch of us all, 

Is thy chained vassal slave, thy serf, thy thrall. 
Oh Baby King! How many women now 

Bend o’er their infants the maternal brow, 

And wish for them a birth and fate like thine ; 
While she, the daughter of this kingly line, 
The Queen thy mother, within Windsor’s walls, 
The ancient glories of her race recalls, 

And in her fancy fond delights to see 


Them all heap’d up and running o’er in Thee! 
* ~ 7 * * 
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But hark! that piercing shriek ! that angry roar! 
Which through the firmament its pathway tore — 
Again ! that distant, wild, and fearful howl — 
Brings it not terror to thy childish soul ? 

Is this for Royal Babes a lullaby ? 

This savage din — this fierce, ferocious cry ? 
What is’t that dares thy placid slumber wake, 
And with these sounds thy golden cradle shake ? 
Tis that which knows for thee nor love nor fear, 
The Lion-People wakens in his lair. 

The Masses come — dark, ominous, and vast, 
The shadow which before their march they cast; 
Grim Hunger leads her fierce battalions on, 

Her motto “ bread,” her crest a skeleton ! 

The multitudes, too long forgot, demand 

To share the ruling of thy mighty land. 

The earth-born giants raise their sturdy hands — 
And how wilt thou resist those mighty bands ? 
Each toil-steeled warrior in that endless host, 
Hand, head, heart, soul like thine may justly boast. 
W hat now the chance, Prophetic Wisdom, say, 
That thou wilt e’er the Realms of England sway ? 

A moment yet they pause, but do not think 
That phalanx back again to earth will sink. 
Their march is onward — vain is Hope and Prayer, 
They soon relentless will demand their share. 
And wilt thou be prepared those hosts to face, 
Thou latest offspring of thine ancient race ? 

Oh! may thy guardians, kind, and wise, and just, 
Discharge aright their high and holy trust, 

And may’st thou not, then, Baby-Boy, have cause 
To curse the lot which breaks our nature’s laws, 
Which prisons in a cell the royal mind, 

And makes to all Life’s lessons deaf and blind ; 
Forbids to know great Labor’s sweet rewards, 
From every blessed evil closely guards, 

Makes soft and selfish, cowardly and base, 

The Royal scion of a Royal Race. 

Oh! may’st thou early learn, my kingly boy, 

To make thy People’s bliss thy greatest joy, 

And while o’er all around thou breath’st command, 
To rule thyself with still a stricter hand ; 

For thy high trade, the evil hour draws near ; 

Be wise, and, while there yet is time, prepare. 

I offer thee, amid thy high estate, 

A freeman’s wishes for thy happy fate; 

*Tis no good-will to kings — no, think it not ; 
*Tis pity only for thy dangerous lot. 


New York, January, 1842. 
Vou. X., No. XLV. — 37 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
NO. XXIX. 
Wituiam Cutten Bryant. 
(With a Fine Engraving on Steel.) 


Tue gentleman whose name we here present to our readers 
occupies so conspicuous a position, and his literary merits have 
been so long established, that nothing need be said of him, in this 
brief notice, in the way ofeulogy. We shall only endeavor to grat- 
ify the laudable curiosity which always exists in regard to the 
life of any person who may have made himself remarkable. Mr. 
Bryant has long held the place of the first poet of his country ; 
but not many are aware that he is entitled to equal fame asa 
prose-writer, a politician, and a man. 

He was born on the 3d of November, 1794, in the village of 
Cummington, Massachusetts. His father, Dr. Peter Bryant of 
that place, one of the most eminent physicians of the day, was 
possessed of extensive literary and scientific acquirements, an 
unusually vigorous and well-disciplined mind, and an elegant and 
refined taste. He was fond of study, and sought to infuse into 
the minds of his young and growing family, those habits of intel- 
lectual exertion which had been to himself a source of so much 
exalted pleasure. It was fortunate for the subject of this notice, 
that such was his character ; for when his own genius began to 
discover signs of its power, he found in his father an able and 
skilful instructor, who chastened, improved, and encouraged the 
first rude efforts of his boyhood. That parent did not, like the 
father of Petrarch, burn the poetic library of his son, amid the 
tears and groans of the boy ; nor, like the relatives of Alfieri, sup- 
press, for nearly one-third of his existence, the poetic fervor 
which consumed his heart ; but, looking upon poetry as a high, 
perhaps the highest of arts, and poetic eminence as the noblest 
fame, he nourished with cheerful care the least indications of its 
presence, and supplied the youth with the means of its culture 
and growth. Nor were his services unrewarded, as it appears 
from Mr. Bryant’s solemn Hymn to Death, by the subsequent 
gratitude and success of his pupil. 

When only ten years of age, Mr. Bryant produced several! small 
poems, which, though of course marked by the defects and puerili- 
ties of so immature an age, were yet thought to possess suffi- 
cient merit to be published in the newspaper of a neighboring 
village — the Hampshire Gazette. His friends, though pleased 
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with these early evidences of talent, did not injure him with in- 
judicious flattery, but, in the spirit of Dryden’s simile, treated 
them 


“ As those who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 

Till time digests the yet imperfect ore, 
Knowing it would be gold another day.” 


Mr. Bryant acquired the rudiments of his school education 
under the care, first of the Rev. Mr. Snell of Brookfield, and then 
under that of the Rev. Mr. Hallock of Plainfield, Mass. They 
found in him a sprightly and intelligent pupil, better pleased to 
lay up knowledge from books, and the silent meditation of na- 
ture, than to join in the ordinary pastimes of children. He was 
quick of apprehension, and diligent in pursuit. He rapidly ran 
through the usual preliminary studies; and in 1810, then in the 
sixteenth year of his age, was entered a member of the sopho- 
more class of Williams’ College. In that institution, he con- 
tinued his studies with the same ardor and enthusiasm. He was 
particularly noted for his fondness for the classics, and in a little 
while made himself master of the more interesting portions of 
the literature of Greece and Rome. But he had not been in col- 
lege more than a year or two, when he asked and procured an 
honorable dismission, for the purpose of devoting himself to the 
study of the law. ‘This he did in the office of Judge Howe of 
Worthington, and afterwards in that of the Hon. William Bay- 
lies of Bridgewater, and, in 1815, was admitted to practise at 
the bar of Plymouth. 

But, during the period of his studies, Mr. Bryant had not neg- 
lected the cultivation of his poetic abilities. In 1808, before he 
went to college, he had published, in Boston, a satirical poem, 
which attracted so much attention, that a second edition was 
demanded in the course of the next year. ‘ When it is remem- 
bered,” observes Mr. Leggett, “ that this work was given to the 
public by an author who had not completed his fourteenth year, 
it cannot but be considered a remarkable instance of early matu- 
rity of mind. Pope’s Ode to Solitude was written at twelve 
years of age ; but it possesses neither fancy nor feeling, and ex- 
cept for the harmony of its versification, is entitled to no particu- 
lar praise. His Translation of Sappho to Phaon is indeed an ex- 
traordinary production, and has uniformly received the warmest 
commendation from the critics. Yet it is but a translation, 
while the poem of our author, written still earlier in life, is an 
original effort, and as such cannot but be received with greater 
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surprise, on account of the wonderful precocity of judgment, wit, 
and fancy it exhibits. Like Cowley’s Poetical Blossoms, it must 
have been composed when the writer was little more than thir- 
teen ; but in point of merit, it is decidedly superior to these effu- 
sions of unripened genius.” Certain political strictures on Mr. 
Jefferson and his party, which this poem contained, have given 
rise, since Mr. Bryant has become conspicuous as an ardent 
friend of democracy, to charges of political inconsistency and 
faithlessness. They are charges, however, that require no refu- 
tation ; and we refer to them now only to remark, that it is a sin- 
gular evidence of Mr. Bryant’s integrity and discernment, that 
the only point of attack which embittered enemies have found in 
his whole life, are his unconsidered utterings when a stripling of 
only thirteen, living in times of high political excitement, and 
among a people who were all of one way of thinking. How few 
pass through life with characters so pure and unassailable ! 

But what chiefly contributed to give Mr. Bryant rank as a 
poet, was the publication, in the North American Review of 1816, 
of the poem of Thanatopsis, written four years before, in 1812. 
That a young man, not yet nineteen, should have produced a 
poem so lofty in conception, and so beautiful in execution, so full 
of chaste language, and delicate and striking imagery—and above 
all, so pervaded by a noble and cheerful religious philosophy— 
may well be regarded as one of the most wonderful events of 
literary history. And the wonder is increased when we learn, that 
this sublime lyric was followed, in the course of the few next 
years, by the “Inscription for an Entrance into a Wood,” written 
in 1813, and published in the North American in 1817; by the 
“ Waterfowl,” written in 1816, and published in 1818; and by the 
“Fragment of Simonides,” written in 1811, and published in 1818. 
In 1821, he wrote his largest poem, “The Ages,” which was de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College, and 
soon after published at Boston, in a smal] volume, in connexion 
with the poems we have already mentioned, and some others. 
The appearance of this volume at once established the fame of 
Mr. Bryant as a poet. 

In the same year Mr. Bryant married a young and amiable 
lady, Miss Fairchild, of Great Barrington, Mass., whither he had 
removed to prosecute his profession. He was both skilful and 
successful as a lawyer, but the labor of the vocation clashing 
with his poetic and moral sensibilities, induced him, after a ten 
years’ practice, to remove, in 1825, to the city of New York, to 
commence a career of literary effort. His fame, which had pre- 
ceded him, soon procured him the editorship of the New York 
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Review, which he managed, in connexion with other gentlemen, 
with great industry and talent. About the same time he joined 
Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, Mr. Robert Sands, and Fitz Green Halleck, 
and several young artists of the city, in the production of an An- 
nual, called “The Talisman,” which for beauty and variety of 
contents, has not been surpassed, even in these more prolific days 
of Annuals. Some of Mr. Bryant’s contributions to it place him 
as a prose writer beside the best of any nation. The narrative of 
the “ Whirlwind,” for accurate description, condensed energy 
and eloquence of expression, and touching incident, has always 
struck us as one of the master-pieces of writing. 

In 1827, Mr. Bryant became an editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and since then, with the exception of the years 1834 
and ’35, when he travelled with his family in Europe, has had 
the almost exclusive control of that journal. It is by his con- 
duct in this capacity, that he has acquired his standing as a 
politician. 

Of Mr. Bryant’s poetry, we have taken occasion to express our 
opinion in a former number of this Review.* We have nothing 
to add to that criticism; unless it be, that in the poems he has 
published since, he has given evidence of still higher powers. 
The “ Battle-Field” and the “ Winds,” are among the noblest 
lyrics of the English language. 

We have only, then, to speak of Mr. Bryant’s political character. 
When he first undertook the management of the Evening Post, 
that paper had taken no decided stand in the politics of the day. 
Its leanings, however, were towards the aristocratic party. Mr, 
Bryant soon infused into its columns some portion of his native 
originality and spirit. Its politics assumed a higher tone, its dis- 
quisitions on public measures became daily more pointed and stir- 
ring, and, finally, it declared with great boldness on what was 
considered the more liberal side. From that day to this, it has 
taken a leading part in political controversies, and exerted a con- 
trolling influence over public opinion. In the fierce excitement 
kindled by General Jackson’s attack upon the United States 
Bank, in the hot debates of the tariff and internal improvement 
questions, and in the deeply-agitating, almost convulsive contest 
which prostrated the banking system, the Evening Post main- 
tained the strongest ground, was generally in advance of its day, 
and never faltered or flinched in the assertion of the severest 
tenets of the democratic creed. Unlike most journals, it did not 
satisfy itself with an undiscriminating defence of the temporary 





(* See Democratic Review, for 1839.) 
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doctrines of party, but, regardless alike of friend and foe, yet 
cautiously and calmly, it expressed the whole truth in its length 
and breadth. 

The manner in which Mr. Bryant has conducted these contro- 
versies is in the highest degree honorable to him. He has dis- 
dained the miserable arts by which small minds achieve the 
triumphs of their party or their own profit. Drawing his princi- 
ples from the independent conclusions of his own mind, he has 
not shifted with every wind of doctrine. He has regarded poli- 
tics, not as the strife of opposing interests, nor as a factious 
struggle for party supremacy, nor yet as a predatory warfare for 
the spoils of success, but as the solemn conflict of great princi- 
ples. He has studied it as a comprehensive science, in which 
the rights and happiness of millions of men are interested, and 
which has issues and dependencies spreading over the events of 
many years. In this light, he has sought to teach its truths, with 
conscientious fidelity. 

His intellectual adaptation to his calling is in many respects a 
striking one. With a mind of quick sagacity, strong reasoning 
powers, ready wit, and an inexhaustible fertility, he has been able 
to perform its incessant and laborious duties with signal suc- 
cess. Disciplined as well as enriched by severe study, he has ad- 
ded to the learning of books the attainments of extensive obser- 
vation and travel. His style is remarkable for its purity and ele- 
gance, no less than for the felicity of its illustrations. In contro- 
versy, he most frequently resorts to a caustic but graceful irony. 
He is playful without being vulgar, pointed without grossness, 
sharp as a Damascus blade, and just as polished. Nor are the 
compactness and strength of his expression less to be admired, 
than his uniform perspicuity and ease. That he is sometimes 
unnecessarily cutting, as some complain, is a fault, if it exist, 
that springs from the native integrity of his mind, and the seclu- 
ded and refined nature of his pursuits. It has seemed to us, 
however, that this alleged severity is no more than the spirit of 
justice as it manifests itself in a pure and honest mind. For we 
doubt if a man more perfectly just, and less liable to be warped 
by the questionable compliances of society, ever lived. 

In private intercourse, Mr. Bryant is what all his writings, 
poetical as well as prose, indicate. His life is that of a student 
of elegant and lofty literature. He is reserved in his manner, 
almost to repulsiveness, yet in the social circle is gentle, amiable, 
and affectionate. When his sympathies are interested, the spirit 
of tenderness and benevolence gleams like a flame from his eyes, 
and plays around his features in a beautiful radiance. In his 
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opinions of men, he endeavors to be just; but when he is not just, 
the leaning is towards the side of mercy. A strong natural irri- 
tability has been disciplined by stern effort into the subjection 
of reason ; and his tastes and habits, though refined by long cul- 
ture, are as simple as those of achild. Those who know him 
best, are at a loss which most to admire, the superiority of his 
faculties, or the modesty of his deportment. 

We could wish to say more on this subject, but our limits com- 
pel us reluctantly to close. 


CHORUSES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIES. 
VI. 


BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ. 


CHORUS OF TROJAN WOMEN AFTER THE SACK OF TROY. 


Xd piv, & zarpis Icas.—Euripides, Hecuba—v. 905. 


STROPHE I. 


No more, my native Ilium, oh! no more 
Shalt thou enrolled be 
With mightiest towns, inviolate and free ; 
So darkly glooming on thy destined shore 
Did the dun war-cloud compass thee about, 
Sacked by the Grecian rout, 
With the red spear—the red, revengeful spear ! 
Low lie thy towers, that did so proudly rear 
Their crowns heaven-kissing—all defiled and dim, 
Blackened with burning, and with slaughter grim. 


ANTISTROPHE I, 


At noon of night we fell—at noon of night, 
When softest silence deep 

Had sealed the revellers’ eyes in balmy sleep. 

Stretched on his couch of down, forgetful quite, 

My lord lay slumbering—who but then had ceased 
From sacrificial feast, 

And many a peal of high triumphal song; 

And saw not, even in dreams, the nautic throng 

That rushed, dread foes—his idle lance afar— 

llion’s fair fields to waste with ruthless war, 
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STROPHE II. 


Then, all my gorgeous length of curls unbound, 

All floating free, my neck and shoulders round, 
In conscious beauty, by the mirror’s glare : 
Of lucent gold, I sate to deck my hair ; 

In fondest hope to pillow soon my head 

On the soft cushions of my marriage bed— 

When sudden through the streets, with armed clang, 

Startling the night, that fearful summons rang. 

“Sons of the Greek, when homeward will ye turn, 

And leave Troy towers sublime to ruin stern ?” 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Forth, from my bower beloved, in wildest dread, 
Like Dorian damsel, singly-robed, I fled— 

Yet gained not, as I would, thy sacred shrine— 
Unhappy me !—O Artemis divine. 

Then was I dragged, while in his noble blood 
My spouse lay weltering, to the salt-sea flood ; 
With straining eyes reflected to thy strand, 
Dear country mine, while gayly from the land 
The homeward galley shot, and bore me thence, 
By speechless wo bereft of every sense. 


EPODE. 


Then to perdition dread 
Gave I thy hated head, 

Sister of those twin stars divinely bright, 

Helen—with him, who erst on Ida’s height 
Pastured his heifers white, 

Accursed Paris !—She it was—oh! she !— 

Who forced me thus an exiled Slave to roam 
Far from my ruined home! 

She it was !—only she !—who came to dwell 
A bride in those high halls! 

A bride ?—no bride—but fiend from deepest hell ! 
Oh! never !—never more 

May the sea waft her to her native walls; 
Nor her foot press the shore, 

Where all her race in glory dwelt of yore. 
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VIL. 
CHORUS OF AGED GREEKS, BEFORE THE PALACE OF THE ATRIDZ. 


DESCRIBING THE SACRIFICE OF IPHIGENIA. 





TIvoai 3’ dro Lreipovos porodica.—schylus, Agamemnon—v. 184. 


I. 
Breezes from the northward blowing, 
Where the Strymon cold is flowing— 

Bearing on their icy sweep 
Hunger fierce, and foul delay, 
Hurling men, with ruthless sway, 
Devious o’er the watery way, 

Vexers of the chafing deep— 
Stripping, with their pinions dark, 
Many a trim and stately bark— 
Blighted all the flower of Greece, 
Weatherbound in weary peace. 
Shrieked aloud the prophet then, 

To those worn and wasted men, 
A remedy more dreadful naming 

Than the long and bitter blast ; 
Dian’s deadly wrath proclaiming— 

That the mighty monarchs twain 

Down their royal sceptres cast, 

Nor their tears could then restrain. 

Up, and spake the elder king; 

“ Hard the fate, to disobey— 

Hard — if I my child must slay, 

Gem of my house — the shrine before, 
Defiling my paternal hands with streams of virgin gore ! 

Horror is in everything! 

What — oh! what is free from wo ?— 

How can I a traitor go 

From this boldly-banded host ; 

Pining on this cursed coast ?— 

Since of right their fiery zeal 

Craves the sacrificial steel— 

Burns the virgin blood to pour, 

That shall still the wind’s uproar— 

Be it — be it, then, for weal !"— 


II. 


Up, and spake —but bowed him straight 
To the iron curb of fate, 
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Breathing, from his altered soul, 

Passions that all madly burst, 

Free from reason’s calm control, 

Foul, unholy, and accurst. 

For a phrenesy divine, 

Scourging still the fated line, 

Still, where kindred blood is spilt, 

Springing from ancestral guilt, 

Lashes mortals on to crime— 

Ever — to the end of time! 

Then — then he dared, dark slave of fate, 

His own sweet child to immolate; 

That so unchecked the batile’s burnt should be, 

And the Greek galleys cleave the waters free. 

Her tears of terror, her imploring cries 

To him her father, they did all despise, 

And the pure modesty of those young eyes, 
The warlike umpires old ! 

And he — the father — when the prayer was o’er, 
With visage sadly cold, 

Commanded stern the sacrificial rout 

To lift her high, the altar-stone before, 

Swathing the robes her lovely limbs about, 

Pure as a victim kid — and bind amain 

The balmy entrance of her tuneful throat, 

With silent curbs severe of forceful chain, 

That not one cry of fear, or phrensy bold, 


Should mar the holy rites with sign of fellest note. 


Til. 


Then to the earth down streamed the purple flood ; 

And lovely there, as pictured form, she stood, 

Piercing with tenderest shafts of piteous love, 

Shot from her sadly supplicating eye, , 
The souls of those stern priests; while still she strove 
To syllable aloud her parting sigh— 

As when she sung with silver voice of yore, 

All at the festive board, her sire before, 

In chastest fragrance of her virgin prime ; 

And called with every word a blessing down 

On that dear father’s dear thrice-honored crown !— 
What fel! beyond, we saw not, nor relate— 

But not in vain did Calchas riddle fate! 
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TO THE PENNY-POSTMAN. 


Ir one to whom your occasional visits impart a sincere and 
lively pleasure, may be permitted to question the gifts you bring, 
I shall exercise the right in regard to your recent Letter, addressed, 
in the November number of the Democratic Review, to Martin 
Van Buren. That letter seems to me to concede something more 
than is true to the spirit of political detraction which has pursued 
this distinguished statesman through his public career, even into 
his retirement. The brilliant sketch which it contains of his 
Executive administration does injustice to his previous life,—a 
concession made the more objectionable in itself, by the general 
spirit of friendship and respect pervading the whole Letter. A 
striking effect is given to the strong lights in the foreground of 
the picture by darkening the background into too deep an obscu- 
rity. I am far indeed from supposing that this was done from 
any motive at variance with those feelings with which we both, 
I doubt not, regard the eminent citizen to whom our letters refer. 
Yet still, conceiving it due, not more to the individual than to 
the cause of historical justice, I propose slightly to retouch some 
of the subordinate objects over which your pencil has cast a shade, 
and to endeavor to bring them out upon the canvass in a fairer 
light and truer proportion. 

The assertion of the political opponents of Martin Van Buren, 
to which you allude—and to which, while you deny a part of it, 
you still concede more of truth than it seems to me to deserve— 
is, that he was elevated to the Presidency, not so much by the 
force of his personal merits, as by the power of adventitious cir- 
cumstances; and that, however well he has since proved himself 
to deserve it, yet, before his attainment of it, he had done no great 
deeds to entitle him to this most illustrious of political honors, 
but was made President by the influence of General Jackson.* 

The real nature of the popularity of Gen. Jackson has never 
been comprehended by those who are accustomed to a low esti- 
mate of the intelligence of the masses. They have ascribed to 
a blind and ignorant admiration of martial achievement, what was 
mainly due to far nobler causes. The courageous honesty of the 
veteran chief, his intuitive perception of the essential merits of a 
question, his natural greatness of soul, and, above all, the har- 
mony of his opinions and action with the democratic tendency 


* As this is hardly a correct statement of the remark of “ The Penny-Postman,” 
the reader is requested to recur to the article referred to, That remark was, that Mr. 
V. B. had been made President by “che enemies of General Jackson.” —Ep. D. R, 
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of his age and country, established a perfect sympathy between 
him and the masses, and made him their true and trusted repre- 
sentative. In their adherence to him they were but faithful to 
themselves. His was a rational popularity, liable indeed to err, 
but not unlimited nor transferable at pleasure. It was strong, not 
to control or counteract, but to express and effectuate, the gen- 
eral will. It might have failed him even when he was in the 
right ; as it unquestionably would have done fora time amid such 
a financial tempest as that which overthrew Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration. Not only did Gen. Jackson abstain from any improp- 
er interference with the free selection of his successor, but he never 
had the power to control the result against the public preference. 
If, as is alleged, (not indeed by you, but often by our political 
opponents,) he made Mr. Van Buren President, what other man 
could he have made such? Or, if he had exerted not the 
slightest influence, can there be a doubt that the choice of the 
Democracy would still have fallen upon Mr. Van Buren 1—or that 
the candidate on whom they had concentrated would have been 
successful? As you have truly remarked, Mr. Van Buren was 
chosen as their candidate by an unanimous acclamation. There 
was no trembling of the balance, to be determined by the person- 
al or official weight of Gen. Jackson. The declamation we have 
so often heard, as to his controlling agency in the matter, upon 
examination is reduced to the simple statement that, in this in- 
stance as in most others, he coneurred with the general sentiment 
of the Democratic Party. 

Nor was it by the mere force of favoring circumstances, that 
the son of an obscure citizen had attained an eminence which left 
him no competitor for the highest of public honors. He had 
risen rapidly and steadily through all the gradations of profession- 
al and political distinction; and in every successive sphere of 
action had maintained a high personal superiority. He had been 
obliged from the outset of his career to encounter and overcome 
all the influences which are supposed to confer adventitious suc- 
cess. If he owed much to circumstances, it was to their opposi- 
tion, which awakened and formed by a severe discipline the 
manly energies of his nature. 

As to the other branch of the allegation—that Mr. Van Buren 
had done no “ great deeds” to entitle him to the Presidency, the 
test of merit which it presents is not very definite. What civic 
deeds of greatness shall a statesman do to entitle him to that dis- 
tinction? Shall he found some stupendous governmental estab- 
lishment, or originate some splendid scheme of public improve- 
ment? Shall he hatch the egg of an “ American System,” or 
bring into existence a “ Regulator of the Currency?’ Shall he 
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project a “ Forty Million Debt” for the construction of “ three 
parallel lines of railroads?” Such, indeed, are the tests of states- 
manship adopted by those who originate this cant against Mr. 
Van Buren, and whose beau ideal is a government of mighty and 
concentrated authorities, surrounded by magnificent public institu- 
tions. But the democratic theory of government affords no such 
scope for the inventive genius of statesmen. It seeks to simplify 
the political machinery, to diminish and diffuse, as far as practica- 
ble, the powers of the social organization, and to enlarge the 
sphere of the voluntary action of individuals. 

Mr. Van Buren immediately succeeded a man, the moral hero- 
ism of whose nature, not less than his high military renown, and 
his great public services, had excited a high degree of popular 
admiration; and a civilian, however eminent, could scarcely 
escape the effect of the contrast. During all the great political 
contests which characterized the administration of his predeces- 
sor, he had never occupied, in either of the legislative bodies or 
the executive, that position of a conspicuous champion which so 
binds to a popular leader the affections of his followers. Under 
these circumstances it is not extraordinary that he was not then 
regarded by his own supporters with much enthusiasm; and, 
characterized as he was by qualities rather solid than showy— 
useful and reliable, rather than dazzling—it is not strange that 
some impression was made on the public mind by the pertinacious 
calumny of his political opponents that he was deficient in the 
noble qualities of the statesman. But it is nevertheless true, 
that his success was well earned, and is justly to be ascribed, not 
to a concurrence of fortunate circumstances, but to the personal 
attributes of the individual. If great talents, with an unsullied pri- 
vate reputation ; if a rare combination of the mental and moral qual- 
ities which form a capacity for administration; if the adherence 
to democratic principles with consistency seldom equalled, and 
with a fortitude which no vicissitudes could overcome ; if these 
are titles to the highest of political honors, then was Mr. Van 
Buren’s claim to that distinction vindicated by his whole life. 1 
do not intend to write his biography ; I shall allude to but two or 
three events of his public career. 

Mr. Van Buren entered the Senate of New York in 1812, 
when the country was assailed by a powerful foreign foe, and 
torn by internal feuds. The government was almost paralyzed 
by domestic faction, and the Union itself was in extreme peril. 
From the power, resources, and local position of New York, mo- 
mentous consequences hung upon the part which she should 
take in the great controversy ; and for a long period the question 
was undecided. During two sessions the Federalists had a ma- 
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jority in the Assembly, and the Democrats had the control of 
the Senate and the Governor. The disagreements between the 
two branches of the Legislature led to frequent conferences of 
their committees, which were held in the presence of both 
Houses and of assembled multitudes; and in which the expedi- 
ency of the war and the conduct of the administration were dis- 
cussed. In these great popular contests, which, in the solemnity 
of the occasion and the interest of the subject, have had no 
parallel in this country, Mr. Van Buren was the principal speaker 
on the part of the Democracy; and by his power and dexterity 
in debate, and by his patriotic enthusiasm, contributed largely to 
the triumphant issue of the appeal to popular sentiment. His public 
services at this eventful period were not less important than those 
which, rendered on a more conspicuous theatre, secured for a 
Calhoun and a Clay the enthusiastic gratitude of the country. 

Mr. Van Buren was an efficient agent in originating the conven- 
tion to remodel the constitution of New York, and to abolish 
the property qualification for the elective franchise. In that body, 
which embraced a large share of the collective talent of the State, 
and some of the ablest men of the time, he was eminent. He 
bore a laborious and important part in the proceedings; and his 
diseussions of the great questions of governmental science were 
distinguished by all that profound sagacity, comprehension, wis- 
dom, and liberality of political sentiment, which have always 
characterized him as a statesman. 

From this scene of effort, he passed immediately into the 
Senate of the United States; where, during the last term of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration and that of Mr. Adams, he maintained an 
influence and a reputation second to none; but he is entitled to 
far higher praise than that of personal distinction. The period was 
one of nearly universal apostacy from the primitive faith of the 
Democracy. The party which adopted a strict construction of 
the constitutional charter, and sought to limit and diffuse the 
powers of government, had been charged with the administration 
through a succession of national emergencies. It had felt the 
inconveniences of a practical application of its principles at a 
time when the action of the government was subjected to unex- 
ampled embarrassments, and when the instinct of national exist- 
ence demanded a concentrated energy foreign to the nature of 
our constitution. Its very patriotism had relaxed the severity of 
its practical doctrines ; and when the crisis of national peril was 
passed, the public attention was directed more to the evil which 
had been so deeply felt, than to the insidious danger of central- 
ization. The unpatriotic conduct of the opposition covered it 
with a popular odium, fatal to its organic existence ; and a fusion 
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of parties took place. The ardent and aspiring political leaders 
participated. largely in the universal tendency, and competed for 
the public favor by originating and maturing measures utterly 
inconsistent with their earlier opinions. A national bank was 
established. Magnificent schemes of internal improvements were 
projected—a protective tariff was enacted. The Democratic ad- 
ministration of Mr. Monroe passed by an easy transition into the 
Federalism of that of Mr. Adams. A remnant of the old school of 
democracy raised an ineffectual protest; but their “ constitu- 
tional scruples” excited derision, as an obsolete abstraction 
which was confined to Virginia, or was peculiar to a few anti- 
quated politicians, like Mr. Macon—whose close personal friend 
and political ally Mr. Van Buren was. During this long season 
of general apostacy, he adhered to the original Democratic faith ; 
and immediately upon his entrance into the Senate, arrayed him- 
self with the small band who were then stigmatized as Radicals. 
His efforts to restore the ancient landmarks of the Democracy, and 
to revive and establish its primitive doctrine, called forth the grate- 
ful plaudits of Mr. Jefferson, the evening of whose days was so 
sadly clouded by the apprehension, that he had survived the 
principles and the cause to which his life had been devoted. 

These and similar events of his public career were his titles 
to that confidence and esteem of the Democracy, which conferred 
upon him the most splendid of political honors. ‘They promised 
what was realized in his executive administration, of which you 
have spoken in such strong and just terms of commendation. 
But his entrance upon a wider sphere of action, in which he had 
to encounter great emergencies, and to assume vast responsibili- 
ties, enabled him to manifest the higher capacities and nobler at- 
tributes of the statesman, and to display a heroic moral courage 
which, while it has commanded the respect of his opponents, has 
won the enthuéiastic attachment of the great party which sup- 
ported him. 

Thinking that you have been misled by a want of sufficient fa- 
miliarity with Mr. Van Buren’s political career previously to his 
elevation to the Presidency, into a concession to the calumnies of 
his old opponents, unjust to his fame, as well as unpleasing to the 
feelings of not a few of your readers, I have ventured thus to ad- 
dress you with all the frankness of friendship, and of a full com- 
munity of political sentiment. In doing so, I trust to the courtesy 
of the Democratic Review to give my criticism the same circu- 
lation already given to the Letter which has suggested it—a Let- 
ter in no other respects open to any exception from 

Your fellow-laborer in the cause of letters, 
Tne Carrier. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


TueE months of January and February are those in which, probably, the least 
business is done of any period of 60 days throughout the year. It is at this sea- 
son that, in ordinary years, the communications between the Atlantic States and 
the interior of the country are closed by reason of snow and cold; consequently, 
for the time, produce, the great liquidater of' debts and promoter of trade, ceases to 
come forward. The Atlantic credits of the inland dealers no longer accumulate, 
and both the commercial and financial circles exhibit an appearance of deep re- 
pose, preparatory to the commencement of the spring campaign. The present 
year has, however, been marked by a continual excitement in monetary matters, 
arising from the constant depreciation of property, and the progress of public 
opinion throughout the South and West, in relation to the great questions of specie 
payments by the banks of those sections. It is now nearly five years since the 
banks of the United States all suspended specie payments. In one year thereaf- 
ter, or nearly four years since, the banks of New York and New England re- 
sumed their payments, which they have ever since maintained. In the same 
period, the banks of the South have twice resumed, and as often again suspended. 
And now, at this moment, the local currencies are generally more depreciated, 
exhibiting a higher rate of inland exchanges than at any period during all that time. 
The following is a table, showing the rates at the time of the resumption of the 
New York banks, in May, 1838, at the time of the general resumption in Febru- 
ary, 1839, of the resuspension in November, 1839, and at different times since 
the attempt at resumption in January, 1841, as follows :— 


Rates oF Domestic Bitits In New Yorx. 


N. Y. resump- General resump- Re-suspension, 1841, 1842. 

tion, May,1838. tion, Feb. 1839. Nov. 1839. April. Sept. Dec. Feb. 
Boston,, . .-. + 0 -$ iS... sse0ee0sPal Bf. .creeeeees PET. <cosces fabs ad waned Fah..cree: } ‘al 
Philadelphia,..@ a 1........+000 BP. ccsccceee en ek as -».-0$.a6.....7a8 
Baltimore,.....14 a2.......+000- 4 ah......00.---—a 14....35.04....—a 2.....404}....2a 3 
Richmond,..... D8 Bones ccnccccesS B Bocce cccce ea ae ee el .+-- 9a 12h 
N. Carolina,........ ee aadabas sat Decincsis sons —a 5.....—a44..3f a 3h... 540 5$....5 ah 
Charleston,....5a 6...+..s00+- = RB Doc cccccceess 62 8..... lf a2...lfa1}...1fal}....1gal 
Savannah,......8 2 10......00++. BA GB... coccceree 8a10....3404....3) a 34...2a3.....28a3 
Mobile,....... 20 2 22... 2.2000. BE OB. .c0cc0cee —al5....l0all.. 8a 8}...170174..1268 13 
New Orleans,...8 a 10......0++0++: PAP. cccscccecss 9a10....5406....406....9ha 9§...6a7 
Nashville,..... 20 a 25.0... cess — a 4h....-.e —a—...15 a 16..10} 2 104..15 2 16...14 a 144 
Louisville,...... 7 BB. coscccceee —288...ccseees —a—....6a7....6fa7.....1La114...9ha10 
Cincinnati,....8.89.. 2.00000 — Aa Bh. .cereese —al6...9ha10...8h09....13h014....15 016 


This table presents pretty accurately the fluctuations that have taken place in 
the value of the local currencies, consequent upon the movement of the banks ; 
as they found it necessary, in accordance with public opinion, to make some show 
of a desire to return to specie payments. The banks themselves have conceived 
it more profitable to remain suspended than to resume, as long as they could do 
so and preserve that conventional credit, which would enable them to keep up 
among the people the circulation of their irredeemable paper. This could be 
done, however, only by amusing the public with the prospect of resumption at 
some short specified period, on the arrival of which they again sought and found 
some excuse for postponing the event. Such a state of things, it is manifest, 
could not last for ever. If the banks did not resume, they must sink sooner 
or later under the discredit created by their own acts. This latter alternative is 
now rapidly taking place, as is evident in the greatly increased discount on south- 
ern points, exhibited in the above table, without any palpable increase in the 
issues of the local banks; although the contraction on the part of the institu- 
tions in the specie-paying districts, causes an increased disparity between the 
rclative values of the currencies. The progress of events in the suspended dis- 
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tricts is best illustrated by that which has occurred in Philadelphia during the 
past two years. When the United States Bank failed, in the fall of 1839, great 
efforts were made to induce the New York banks to suspend also, but without 
success. Two parties were then formed in Philadelphia among the banks. Those 
which felt themselves strong and in a sound condition wished tu return to specie 
payments as speedily as possible; while the United States Bank, the Girard, 
and others, feeling their inability to resume, at least for years, not only made their 
dispositions to that effect, but endeavored to prevent any consummation of that 
cbject by the other banks. In accordance with this policy, the United States 
Bank continued to expand, and by its overshadowing capital and still undoubted 
credit, easily controlled the direction of affairs in Philadelphia and at the South. 
The result of this policy was, that after the success of the now dominant party 
at the Presidential election in the fall of 1840, public opinion set strongly in favor 
of resumption, great hopes of a revival in the state of affairs having been promis- 
ed by the politicians. The United States Bank found it impossible to resist this 
current, and at the same time so far preserve its credit, as to render its hopes of 
being restored to its national character successful. (This event would undoubt- 
edly have taken place, had the concern been able to preserve its standing 60 days 
longer than it did.) It therefore became incumbent upon it to resume specie 
payments on the Ist of January, 1841. It was then discovered, however, that in 
consequence of its expansive policy, and of its having furnished the whole circu- 
lation of Philadelphia for over ore year, the deposites of the other banks consisted 
mostly of its paper, and it was therefore indebted to them collectively over $5,000,- 
000. This it confessed its inability to pay, and at the same time resume. Then 
it was that the other banks made a fatal error. They consented to give up their 
present claim upon the Bank for $5,000,000, and receive therefor post notes at 
9 and 12 months. This was, of course, locking up so much of their active means, 
and all in vain. The resumption lasted but six weeks, and all again was insolvency 
and chaos. Even then the banks of Philadelphia continued to receive United 
States Bank notes, and they became saddled with an additional amount of 
$2,800,000. They were then obliged to discredit it altogether, and it went down 
in debt to them near $10,000,000. The bills of the Girard Bank, the next largest 
capital, then supplied the circulating medium, until she became so heavily in 
debt to the banks, that they were obliged to discredit her, and she followed the 
United States Bank. Her place was then supplied by the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
which struggled on until the approaching payment of the State interest on the Ist 
February, when, the indications being that if that interest, amounting to near 
$1,000,000, was paid, it must be in the bills of the Pennsylvania Bank, an opera- 
tion that would, to the same extent, bring her in debt to the remaining banks; 
she was discredited in her turn, and the State of Pennsylvania failed in its divi- 
dends. Thus, three banks that had successively controlled the markets and sup- 
plied a circulating medium, broke down under the accumulating weight of debt, 
each leaving a large liability to the other banks, as follows :— 


Debt of the United States Bank to other institutions,...........+..eceeesse0e $7,500.000 
« an. eee Le kes. Wie ceneee Ns ose e ces ccce cdc seb cesee ese 1,011,300 
- “Bank of Pennsylvania,..“........ ©, Pienused Sacre cvecdscceeteses 745,000 

Total. covcedccccsce ces Roses cccnenee dsdsessiecs $9,256,300 


This result was brought about by the fact, that the sound banks, wishing to do a 
snug business in order to resnme as speedily as possible, issued no notes. Having 
none of their own outstanding, they were, therefore, compelled to receive on de- 
posite, and in payment of notes falling due to them, the notes of other institutions 
that constituted the circulating medium. Unable to obtain any settlement for 
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these bills, they accumulated rapidly in their hands, until, unwilling to trust the 
issuing banks any longer, they refused to take them. This, of course, involved 
the stoppage of the banks uttering them. This has been the general operation of 
suspension throughout theSouth. The practical operation is gradually to change 
the assets of the banks which issue no bills, consisting of individuals’ notes, into 
the bills of other banks; that is, to convert their claims upon good individuals 
into a claim upon a bad bank, consequently depreciating their assets and ruining 
their property. The remedy was to be found in legislative enactments, compel- 
ling resumption or a furfeiture by a specifiedday. In all the States this remedy 
has sought to be applied, and in nearly all of them has been defeated in the (if it 
may be so termed) aristocratic branch of the State governments; there is too 
much reason to fear, by the influence of bank corruption. In the following States 
resumption bills have been passed in the popular branch of the Legislature :— 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, Michigan, Tennessee, Indiana, Ohio, 
Alabama. In Ohio and Michigan the resumption bills have been perfected, and in 
the others they have been defeated in the Senates. In the State of Ohio the 4th of 
March has been fixed upon for a return to specie payments, and in Michigan it is 
required of the institutions to resume immediately. The agitation of the subject 
has caused a diminution of the currency furnished by those banks which intend 
tu resume, and an increased depreciation in that of those which do not intend it, 
and which therefore take no steps to prepare for it. 

The general operation has been, therefore, to increase the difficulty in the 
means of remittance North, and to induce the failure of a great number of com- 
mercial houses at the South and South-West, in the valley of the Mississippi 
particularly, to a degree that has caused the banks of New Orleans to be very 
cautious of purchasing the northern bills of the dealers. The reaction of this 
upon New York is causing great embarrassment among those dealers, and they are 
not few, who, in spite of all past experience, have sold at 4 to 6 months to the south- 
ern trade; and as the spring payments fal] due, some trouble is apprehended. 
More particularly, as the banks of this city and other specie-paying districts be- 
gin to feel the pressure of the movements toward resumption, in the natural 
demand for specie caused by it. The foreign drain has but lately subsided, and 
should a resumption become general, that from the interior is likely to be more 
embarrassing. While the people of those sections continued to be satisfied with 
irredeemable paper for a circulating medium, the precious metals flowed toward 
New York; now that they demand specie for the same purpose, the current sets 
the other way. It is, therefore, of the highest importance, that while this process 
is going on, the imports of foreign goods should be kept at their lowest points, 
both to prevent a foreign drain of specie at the end of the year, when bills are 
exhausted, and to assist resumption, by diminishing the amount due the North from 
the suspended sections for those imported goods. The rates of sterling bills are 
now low as usual at this season of the year, when the supply is greatest and the 
demand least. The prices usually advance toward the clese of the year, as the 
demand outruns the supply, until the deficiency is made good by the export of 
specie. The following is a table of present rates :— 


Rates or Foreten Bitits in New York. 


Nov. 15. Nov. 30. Dec. 31. Jan. 31. Feb.15. 
Lemdon,..cc.ccccccel® 0 10}... ccccceee Oh a Oh. .......- Bh a®. . ccccupscs 8 a 8}........ 84 a BE 
PORNO... 6s 058 00020 0s0 SOR OER: vest ot $9305 25...... 5 3025 284....5283a53) .. 5989 5 27 
Amsterdam,......... a o g0in.0 00040 A 9Ob.. w 5.0 397 a 40........ 39 a 39}... —a 39§ 
Hamberg,.......... 34 0 364.2 Rf 0 884 TT Eigsg a a5 002077 35d a 85h 358 0 958 
Bremen,....+...+-++-- 784 a 73}.......--78 a 78}....... 77 a T7h...+...76fa77 ..... 76fa77 


From this season of the year until mid-summer, there is generally an influx of the 
precious metals, consequent upon the low price of the exchanges. In average 
years, there is a balance of imports; in the year ending October, 1841, there was an 
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excess of exports, as is seen in the following table of the movement of the pre- 


cious metals, from official sources :— 
IMPORTS AND ExporRTs OF THE Precious METALS IN THE UNITED STAteEs. 


Imports. 1838. 1839. 1840 1841. 
Sold Dallisn,. . 2... 0ccsccvevce BOs x 0500 6 ena ae beesesenns | rere 134,188 
GOT mv ckiaccce 0688 dhe WOUEDODS 2 6 cc ncte hs ck MEE ewbcessenes MOONE. c ccccceseee 274,273 
Te eer reer | ee DBTBA BNG.,« ace's cee «8 2,872,030.........++1,098,346 
DIVES Ol iye.s vce o0ac.0050 cs DETEMIDs s voseand 4.250.916... ......+-5,328,222...........3,401,730 
TR, «ox: secanans rede k ania $505,176... cvsccesss 8,882,813... ..ccceee 4,908,482 
Ezports. 
Am. gold and silver,.......-.. TION. c-vnc4 so Re add 0608: 2,235,073.......+..2,842.738 
Foreign gold... ssceeeeeceeee 740,263... 2. + 2...2 892,310... ...0+++- 1,468 300... 2... 20005. 842,843 
Foreign silver,...... +++. +---2,204,842......... 3,976,075...........4,665,0902..........6,334.463 
WEG ca ccs Fc cho ccc gdte tee Oe es depeete DP aFO Ee eve cened 8,369 325........-.10,06.044 
Imports as above,.......... BF P08 Ov escce vie GROG ITS. 5. 0 cece id 8 882,813...........4,908,482 
Excess imports,............ 046 SOO B70. 6 hoses 69 bs pehes sod Wueee et 513,466. . ccccesceess “sees 
Excess exports,.......-seeeees lye penned eet OBE . 0 dcckcvaey wen tke ehatonanae 5,111,562 


From this condition of the financial affairs of the country, and its effect 
upon business, the imports of the year are likely to prove small, the influence of 
which upon the finances of the Federal government may lead to new difficulties, 
arising from its attempts to raise money in a restricted market. In our last num- 
ber, we alluded to the disgraceful state of affairs, and the numerous protests under 
which government paper is lying, for want of means in the Treasury. The same 
state of things still exists. _ Guvernment drafts upon the several deposite banks 
daily suffer protest, while the payments that are made to the government consist 
mostly of Treasury notes ; which, being at a discount of ? per cent., afford some 
small saving to the government debtor in making them the medium of payment: 
at the same time the government creditors, in receiving them, have to submit toa 
loss. In the present state of the money market, the issue of Treasury notes is 
preferable to a direct loan; for the reason, that they relieve the market, where 
the latter would increase the pressure. Thus, the government creditors have 
claims upon it at the same time that their own obligations are maturing at the 
banks. On receiving Treasury notes they sell them in the market, and with the 
proceeds take up their obligations. The government debtor buys the notes in the 
market, and pays them into the Treasury, whereby no money is taken out of the 
market, although a chain of credits four or five times the amount of the notes 
issued has been cancelled. A direct loan to the same amount would have set- 
tled the same credits, but the government debtors would then have paid money 
into the Treasury, which would have been paid out in other directions, causing 
a pressure upon the market to the amount of the loan. In this view, Treasury 
notes are the best form in which to supply a temporary deficiency in the revenue, 
A permanent one can be supplied only by the eommon sense one of reducing ex- 
penditures, husbanding resources, and, if need be, increasing the means of rev- 
enue. To create a national debt in time of peace is not advisable, and in the 
present crisis of the national credit is not feasible. The government 6 per cent. 
stocks, authorized at the Extra Session, are at a discount in the market, and it is 
impossible for it now to borrow at a reasonable rate. As we anticipated in our 
last number, the State of Pennsylvania has been added to the list of States detin- 
quent on their interest. Virtual repudiation is also extending itself throughout 
the Western States. The Legislature of Indiana adjourned on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, after a session of eight weeks, in which they did nothing toward meeting the 
claims upon the State. On the contrary, they have formally adopted the report 
of the committee of Ways and Means, in which the inability of the State to pay 
its debt, as well as the supposed injustice of the debt, are set forth in strong lan- 
guage; also a declaration that, in the opinion of the committee, the inhabitants 
will never submit to be taxed for its payment, and recommending a reduction of 
taxes to 20 ets. on the $100 of valuation, which is estimated to yield $290,000, 
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half of which to be appropriated to the current expenses of the State, and one 
half to the absorption of outstanding Treasury notes. This was adopted almost 
without a dissenting voice, and the Legislature adjourned, This is to all intents 
and purposes—we blush to write the confession—Repndiation. And capitalists 
look forward to an extension of this example in all the indebted States. We here 
annex the present rates of State stocks, because a marked decline has taken 


place since the quotations in the January number :— 
Paices or Leapine Stocks 1n THE New York MaRKET. 











Redrem- 
Rate. able Aug. 30. Dec. 31. Jan, 31. Feb. 15. 
United States,........ Diiiiv ees veces 1844......100 a 100}....... 964297....96 a97 ....96 a97 
” S  peccccene D xweuss oene Sh ee Pecsecconees 974.0 974...97 299 ....97 a99 
New York State,.......6 .....004- 1860...... 100 a 100}....... 864 a ert: -.80 a8l ....79 a 80 
Ce i as Tc insan meri: git 91$ 292 ........ 76 077 ...75 aT5h....71 273 
= ee peeene D sesccocves GES... cc0eSd BED cccosces 85 286 ...85 a9) ....80 a87 
os 8 so Sota Br vec sa céene 1846...... OB: OOS. .ctitss 85 a86 ...95 a90....80 287 
s “ } .-85 a90....80 «87 
“ * «+-75 a77 ....68 a7l 
$s « ..75 a 77 ....68 a72 
. 6 o0f® OT) 60088 07 
“cc “ — @—. me am 
“ “ 72 a5 72 a7 
“ “ Pentesauese Be ee Oe 
- “ © -Penka® 6 290:< 000 l year...... — al00........ 96 a97 ...964a97 ....96 298 
Brooklyn City, .....- D seesesus We senses 100 a 105........ 85 a90 ...90 a95 ....90 292 
Pennsylvania,* ..,... Bice cece eee emie anes 79 280 ........387 a58 ...45 250 ....44 049 
Ohio. 7 .68 a70 
“ . 67 a 68 
” .-67 2 68 
= 67 a 68 
oe — @e— 
Kentucky, 67 a68 
v oeccas ——— oo ae 
Alabama, dollar,....... Dan dbteenees hs wed Sn ee 40 a50...55 a 60 ....50 055 
Arkansas,*............ DP wiensonh 25 years... .-59 2 63 ........ 27 a45 ...38 a40 ....35 245 
Indiana,* sterling,.....5 ..00..600e—e en eeee BB OST cecvcces 19 a6 ...22 223 ....20 al 
« . dollar,......:. BS .swerscdic eee SS a S5h......6. 19} a 19}...22 a 23}....19 220 
lllinois,* sterling,..... D scabs cates ae wet Non ee Se ee ee 
* dollar, b’k I'n, 6 ........-. 18f0...,.. 56 a 56h........19h 220 ...— a— ....— a— 
Fs oo 00dd «0 60600000 Stns vs 0 —— BR cccccces — Oe ee BO eee a 
6 MRSS os sccend D .sacaniadee ea 5 a SS}........ 19} a 194...214.0 21}....18 a9 


Those States marked thus * have failed in their interest. 

From month to month what a rapid depreciation of property is here presented ! 
and the tendency is still dowward, although every political expedient has been 
practised to stay the ruin as it rolls onward. The grand cause, however, yet re- 
mains untouched. It is the question of taxation. State after State declares its 
inability to pay its debts, because that course is easier for political partisans, than 
to advocate heavy taxes. Even the credit of the State of New York has with- 
ered under the gigantie borrowing schemes, and the diminutive revenue plans, of 
the late party in power. Large as is the business capacity of the State of New 
York, the extravagance of its rulers had projected a debt too vast for that trade 
to carry, and still shrank from the test of taxation to provide for the interest. 
Hence it is, that its 6 per cent, stock is 20 per cent. worse than that of the Fed- 
eral government, The actual payment of the State interest has less influence 
upon the credit of a State, than the manner in which it is paid. This was seen 
in the case of Illinois, the stock of which fell, in August last, to 50 cents on the 
dollar ; although up to that time, its payments had always regularly been made. 
The State of Pennsylvania is also aninstance. She failed on the Ist of February 
to pay her interest, and the stock fell to 52; by forced means, she was enabled 
to resume her payments on the 14th of February, and on the next day the stock 
sold at 42, notwithstanding that payment. These facts indicate that it is actual 
discredit that causes the fall in stocks. The remedy exists only in prompt and 
ample taxation. 

The aggregate indebtedness of all the States at the outside is but $250,000,000, 
which is indeed a round sum for money wasted; but if we turn to the annual 
production of the country, it sinks into insignificance. The census returns give 
us the following aggregates as the productions of the Union for 1839: 
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VALUE OF THE PropucTions IN THE U. S., ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS RETURNS For 1839. 


Agricultural products for 1839...........-+00+ © 982 Spc - -$806.453.071 
Manufactures..........0++6 er rrrrrr rr rit orcs ness . 404,832,615 
MIMOS. oc ccenccepeccesenercesccecccsecccs cecdbsee 9 eee steele sm OG ee 







eee 12,206,031 





The Forest. woepes pesevenne ce . 18, 845,717 
TOURING 6 g's cece nccvcesncs coed dbascbeveeese baptieate 3,199,729 
ABETOGALC.. creccccvcccerccscereversnresessesessseness $1,305,305,251 


With such an amount annually added to the national wealth, it would seem prepos- 
terous to complain of an annual tax af $25,000,000 for interest and sinking fund. 

Since our last number, the famous Bankrupt Law has gone into operation; and 
up to this moment, the notices in all sections of the country amount to scarcely 
800; notwithstanding that honorable Senators pledged themselves that there were 
500,000 anxious to take advantage of it. It is undoubtedly true, however, that a 
large number of bankrupts have been able to effect settlements, and obtain a dis- 
charge from their creditors, without having recourse to the law. The number of 
persons so situated has, however, been immensely overrated, a fact which may be 
arrived at with some degree of certainty, by recurring to the late census returns. 
The statistics furnished by those returns are of the highest importance in arriving 
at conclusions as to the extent of the different interests in this vast country. They 
furnish the undeniable fact, that this is purely an agricultural country, in regard 
to the number of persons employed, as well as the annual productions of each 
class, and the capital employed in each. For our present purpose, which is to 
approximate the bankrupt interest, we have selected the following table, of the 
number of persons employed in each occupation, with the capital invested :— 


NuMBER OF Persons oF EACH OccUPATION IN THE U. S., WITH THE CAPITAL EMPLOYED. 









No. Capital. 

Foreign commercial houses. eewececees eb sves sen Sésseveee owes oe seecebevescs 1,408 } r 7 

Other wu Oi haben ttehietize aboen ob sigahaaiennhecnddmnattets qiggi | 119,295,367 

Retail dry goods, grocery, and other shops... ........ceeceeececcecsevcuenes 57.565 250,301,709 

BURGE TA TUES PON sp ahh ped os cbhss en ceve cect ete nsbsenececesenesecas 1.793 9,868,307 

" OP DNR, DODO GOW i nv:0 con de nccns cs aWesdpedet cs depeesenctey 4,808 11,526,950 
Fey EITTULT LPT) wa TL ee ee 804 ) 

$F POTN, BB ad 06 bec bab u8< cided Beds b d01 bbb ndSU SS bec dhs ec cdend eo banns 795 | 20,432,131 

6 Fond crnmbeing ROCs. ics sh csicdd ines hos 059 ches sncdee bannen sch serenns 120 1,366 756 

« gold ss $A R0s 0 0 1CRES ROl0ds Rasenseecen passant 224,925 

“ cotton and other manufactures... echt Peuneecananboene eocnsens ae 66,867,483 

C6 POREOTIOS.. ov rcccccccsccccccecccessecevercserece ses serccccesecseses 659 551,431 

SUE TROT in 6 6p clue ooo onto a 0 oc 0.600. 6 cb 00 500 ccccwens ccccens cesdevshe eee 1,769,571 

a ye 009 000 ccc e 0 coscsecneincsssste ee 4,745 239 

‘¢ daily papers, ‘printing offices, binderies, &e... te eeeecees $0008 chow a2. 964 5,873,811 

C6 PADD WRINB so in 6 0 0000 us 0164s Hordes ye teeer ee ccecccecccstécbmebes 388 2,465,577 

‘* flour, oil, grist, and other mills 60.518 65,858,470 

Total of firms engaged in business........... SaleWes cukasne cates earner 138,429... $5t 0.977.217 

The total number of persons occupied in these different employments is as follows :— 

In MIMD. «oe ee eee see cere eresseneneseees eves seeel5.203 Trade and mannfacture...................791 544 

In agriculture.........c-..00 3,717,756 Navigation of the ocean...........se000.++.56,025 

In commerce.............. niiieeimepaamegntil 117,575 Inland........... ophiiisiiniincann 

Learned professions...............+seee++eee+09, 230 

Total namber employed.........ccccccerecerersererereeeereceseserereeeneeeenes Sebdaccodthe; tecde des ata eek 4,796,207 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is vastly paramount to all others; yet 
it is not among them that the bankrupts are to be found. They are to be met 
with among the trading and speculative classes, the whole number of whom, is 
scarcely 140,000. If 28,000, or 20 per cent. of these are bankrupt, it is a very large 
proportion; and from the numerous settlements going on, but a small proportion 
of them will take the benefit of the act. Out of an active population of 4,800,- 
000, then, an unjust and demoralizing law has been created, by party clamor, for 
the benefit of 5000, or about one person in 960. This, it will be remembered, was 
one of the great measures of “ relief” at the Extra Session, for the benefit of the 
whole people. The extent of that “ relief” is here seen at a glance. The per- 
sons benefited by the law, appear (with a small number of exceptions) to be only 
that class of desperate and dangerous speculators, whose hazardous operations 
jeopard the welfare of the whole community, and the disastrous results of 
which, defying all settlement, have recourse to undiscriminating extinguishment. 
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Tue extensive and valuable collection ; der of their value. To give to the student 
of works of art, left by the great German | a comprehensive and ready view of the 
oet Goéthe, is, it appears, about to be | merits of the various articles composing 
Cenght to public sale. Several German , the Materia Medica, and of their te 
savans are now enguged in preparing the '| to each other, physiclogica!ly considered. 
catalogue. | And lastly, to supply a convenient means 
The musical world will doubtless hail | of graduating the doses of medicines, &e. 
with delight the forthcommg publication Besides the ten great classes into which 
of those long hidden treasures,—the hith- | medicines are distributed, these are divi- 
erto unknown-to-have-existed Oratorios, | ded inte orders ; and some of these orders 
Masses, and Operas of the celebrated Mo- are subdivided into groups, which are 
— amounting _ Hea i in num- | adapted to re of a otaane Reo 
ber. These MSS. include a ballet intend- | acter. Thus, alteratives are an order o 
ed for the opera of “‘ Idomeneo,” chorus- | remedies, embraced in the class of anti- 
es and symphonies for the play of | phlogistics. This order is subdivided into 
““ Thamos,” ae interesting works, ce groups, the first of which are gene- 
on the margins of which are to be seen | ral alteratives, such as are adapted to 
numerous dies in the hand-writing of the | acute and chronic inhemmation, ana to 
author ; these, it is said, are highly valua- 4 in — eons oe in the relative 
ble, and will be given im the publications. | order of their value. € Next division 
€ Libraries - the muon of hiter- | embraces all the remedies for scrofuia, 
ature,”’ says a quaint writer, ‘‘ whence ; bronchocele, chronic enlargements of the 
men properly mformed, — bring forth re est peng oe order a 
something for ornament, much for curios- | value. The third is relative to syphilis 
ity, and a for use.” | &c. The fourth to syphilis penis mom 
The Ambrosian Library at Leyden, | with scrofula. The fifth to rheumatism 
founded by Cardinal Boromeo, is said to | and gout. The sixth to intermittent fever 
contain a great amount of literary curios- | and intermittent inflammation. The sev- 








ities: among others, a series of Jetters | enth to obstinate chronic cutaneous dis- 
addressed by Lucretia Borgia to the | eases, &c. Such is an example of this 
Cardinal, at the end of which are to be | branch of the work, by which it is well 
seen some lines written by him which | fitted for immediate practical uses. 
breathe the spirit of the purest Platonism, D. APPLETON & CO. have just issued 
notwithstanding, in one of these curious | the second volume of their Pictorial His. 
specimens of Belles Lettres, was found a | tory of Napoleon. This concluding vol- 
lock of beautiful fair hair enveloped ; | ume is eveu superior in its mechanical ex- 
presenting a phenomenon, as interesting | ecution to its predecessor. The plates are 
as it is rare, among the musty tomes of | highly interesting, especially those which 
an ancient public lbrary. refer to the period of the Emperor’s exile 
at St. Helena, his premature demise, and 
AMERICAN LITERARY ANNOUNCE- | the melancholy magnificence of his recent 
MENTS. exhumation and reinterment in the Hos- 
J. & H.G. LANGLEY have just pub- | pice des Invalides. We take this opportu- 
lished a New System of Materia Medica, | nity of again reminding the trade general- 
entitled, “A Therapeutical Arrangement | ly of the claims of this beautiful Pictorial 
of the Materia Medica, or the Materia series, published by this enterprising firm. 
fedica arranged upon physiological prin-| They have also in press, Dr. Lever’s 
ciples, and in the order of the general | new work, ‘‘ Continental Gossipings,”’ in 
Practical value which Remedial Agents | one vol. 8vo, now ready. 
hold, under their several denominations,| Also, Mrs. Ellis’s new work, “ The 
and in conformity with the physiological | Daughters of Britain,” announced in o8 
doctrines set forth in ‘the Medical and | former number. 
Physiological Commentaries,’” by Mar-; The continuation of Captain Marryat’s 
tyn Paine, M.D. A.M., author of the | “ Masterman Ready ” 
“Cominentaries,” and of “Letters on the | They have just published ‘‘ Handy An- 
Cholera Asphyxia of New York,” Profes- | dy,” by Samuel Lover, No. }, with plates. 
sor of the Institutes of Medicine and Ma-| ‘‘ Our Mess,” by the author of “ Harry 
teria Medica in the University of New | Lorrequer,” No. |. 
York, &c., &e. This work abounds with; Roscoe’s Life of Leonardo de Medici, 
that kind of information which has been | with memoir of the author and plate, &c., 
so long needed, and the author will doubt- | one vol. 12mo, &c., &c. 
less receive the thanks of the profession, for E. FRENCH, of this city, has just is- 
the efficient and important service he has | sued a neatly printed volume under the 
rendered it by the present publication. Its | title of “ Sketches of New England, or 
main purposes, as we learn from the pre- Memories of the Country.” A portion of 
face, are as follows: To arrange the Ma- | these papers originally appeared in the 
teria Medica upon intelligible, physiolo- | pages of the Knickerbocker, where they 
gical, and therapeutical principles. Toin- | elicited considerable praise, and the result 





dicate the relative therapeutic value of the , has been their reproduction in their pres- 
various articles under their different de- | ent elegant form, including many hitherto 
pominations, by arranging them in the or- ‘ unpublished pieces. The author preserves 
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his incognito, it being his first essayin the | A new religious periodical) has just heen 
ars scribendi ; but although this device has | commenced in this city under the auspices 
been sanctioned by many great names, we | and sanction of the leading members of 
think its adoption in the present case need- | the Baptist denomination, entitled “The 
less, as there 1s a terseness and freshness | Baptist Memorial, and Monthly Chronicle, 
of style about these sketches that will | devoted to the history and biography, the 
render them sufficiently attractive to se- | statistics and literature of the denomina- 


cure for them a passport to popularity, 
We take pleasure in announcing a new 
work by Dr. Samuel Forry of this eity, on 
* The Climate of the United States and its 
Endemic Influences.” ‘This volume ex- 
hibits a connected view of the leading 
phenomena of our climate, both physical 
and medical, thus supplying a void both 
in our general and madeal literature. It 
is embellished with two copperplate en- 
gravings, illustrative of the laws of tem- 
perature throughout the United States. 


As this work comprises a condensation of 


al! the author’s observations on the sub- 
ject of climate, which have already stood 
the test of criticisin both in this country and 
in Europe, any further commendation on 
our part would be supererogatory. Suffice 
it to say, that no man who aims at keep- 
ing pace with the progress of general sci- 
ence, can be without this interesting and 
highly useful production. (J. & H.G. 
Langley, publishers.) 

KE. DUNIGAN, of this city, has in course 
of publication a new and very attractive 
series of Juveniles, entitled “ The Little 
Boy’sand Girl’s Library,” edited by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale. The entire collection will 
forin twelve little volumes, each of which 
is embellished by eight finely engraved 
plates. Two editions are issued, one with 
the illustratiens plain, and the other bril- 
liantly colored. There is positively great 
taste displayed in the production of these 
new juveniles ; they do equal credit to the 
nice discrimination of the amiable editor 
and the liberality of the publisher; they 
will unquestionably secure a preference 
over most previous publications for the 
nursery. 

DAYTON & NEWMAN have, we un- 
de stand, made arrangements to publish 
shortly the following—a new and revised 
edition of Smith’s Geography and Allas. 

Also, Smith’s new Arithmetic, 12mo. 

The Great Awakening ; a history of the 
revival of religion in the time of Edwards 
and Whitetield, &. By Rev. Joseph Tra- 
cey. 1 vol. 8va. Second edition. 

Saunders’ School Reader, part 4, uni- 
form with the rest of the series. 

JOHN 8. TAYLOR & CO. announce 
asin press, an American edition of the new 
work recently published in England from 
the French of Gaussen, entitled “ Theop- 
neusty, or the Plenary Inspiration of the 
Bible,” to be edited by Rev. E.N. Kirk. 

W.H. COLYER has just issued “the 
cheapest of the cheap editions” of Charles 
O’ Malley, by the author of “‘ Harry Lor- 
requer,” 2 vols. in one. This work is 
second to none but the Pickwick Papers 
of Boz, for its sparkling humor and in- 
tense interest, and every one may now 
possess himself of acopy, from the splen- 
didly embellished work by Carey & Hart, 
to the present compact edition at one sixth 
of its price. 


tion,” &c. The first number has been is- 
sued, and presents all the attractions 

, which the union of freshness and sterling 

| ability can exhibit in such a work. Jt will 

| doubtless be welcomed most cordially by 
the members of that section of the reli- 
gious world whose interests it is especial- 
ly designed to advance ; and in wishing 
the enterprise, what it assuredly deserves, 
the largest success, we are only discharg- 
ing a duty which we owe to the cause of 
religion, morality, and virtue, throughont 
the world. (Publication office at the 
American and Foreign Bible Society’s 
Rooms, 12 Chambers street.) 

Poeticat Works or Stratinc.—We 
learn that Mr. Hooker, of Philadelphia, 
has in press a complete edition of the Po- 
etical Works of Jolin Stirling, the “ Ar- 
cheus” of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
|} one of the best of the younger class of 
| contemporary British poets. “The Sex- 
ton’s Daughter,” by Stirling, is one of the 
finest compositions of the present century, 
and Professor Wilson places some of his 
other works on a footing with the best of 
Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s. The pres- 
ent edition will contain a preface and 

an of the author, by Rev. R. W. Gris- 
wold. 


ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


One of the most beautifully embellished 
works of the present season, is unques- 
tionably a volume of Poems by Charles 
Swain of Manchester, engraver, a poet al 
together unknown until presented to the 
world in the pages of Blackwood It is 
called “‘ The Mind,” and is heantifully il- 
lustrated, in the manner of Rogers’ Italy 
and Byron’s Childe Harold, with exquisite 
vignettes. Swain is, in every respect, a 
very remarkable man. 

Murray has already disposed of, we un- 
derstand. 5000 copies of his superb edition 
of “Childe Harold.” The history of the 
new Portrait of Lord Byron which accom. 
panies the work is curious and interesting. 
It was painted, we learn, by Phillips, prior 
to the Poet’s marriage. In 1816, when he 
quitted England, he had this portrait nail- 
ed up in a case, with express directions in 
his own writing, that it should not on any 
account be opened until his daughter, Ada, 
came of age, when it was to be formally 
given to her, if she would accept of it ; but 
if (as he expected) the influence of her 
mother, or her own lack of affection, 
should cause her to decline it, it was ther 
to be burned in the presence of certain 
persons whom he named. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Ada Byron, now the 
Countess of Lovelace, did not hesitate to 
accept the offering, and the portrait adorns 
the drawing-room of the isnily mansion 
at Oakham Park, Surrey. 
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The Prize of Eighty Guineas, offered by 
the Society of the Abergavenny Cymrei- 

sddion, at the Eisteddvod of 1840, for the 

est Essay on the influence of Weish Tra- 
dition upon the Literature of Germany, 
France, and Scandinavia, has lately been 
awarded toa German competitor, Herr A}- 
bert Schulz. His work is pronounced to be 
a most elaborate and learned production, 
and one which opens a new and curious 
avenue into romantic literature. It has 
been well translated and published in 
London. 

In the new number of the London Quar- 
terlv Review, of the eight articles, no less 
than four are devoted to the review of 
American Publications; these are, Ste- 
phens’ Central America, Irving’s Marga- 
ret Davidson, Robinson’s Researches in 
Palestine, and the Letters of John Adams 
to his wife, &e. The opinions of the re- 
viewer are ofa highly complimentary char- 
i the instances of Ste- 

hens’ and Dr. Robinson's Travels. An- 
other highly interesting and important 
article comprises the whole question of 
Copyright, with notices of the most prom- 
inent pampniets that have appeared on 
that subject. The question of Interna- 
tional Copyright is reserved for future dis- 
cussion in a subsequent number. 

Marryat is publishing a continuation of 
his Masterman Ready—the best Robinson 
Crusoeish book of the day. Mrs. Hofland’s 
new work for children is called the God- 
mother’s Tales. 

Rev. William Jay, of Bath, a well- 
known divine, has commenced the publi- 
cation of a new and cheap collection of 
his works, which will command a great 
sale. 

The two-penny issue of Scott’s Novels 
has commenced ! 

England in the Nineteenth Century, to 
appear in monthly parts, like Hall’s Ire- 
land, has just been commenced. Cyrus 
Redding, sub-editor of the New Monthly, 
under Thomas Campbell, is the editor, 
with a corps of assistants. 

Captain Barclay, of Ury, the famous 
pedestrian, who visited our country in 
1840-1, has a volume in the press called 
‘An Agricultural Tour in the United 
States and Upper Canada.” 

Murray announces a reprint of George 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
(tenth edition,) in 3 vols., with portraits. 
A Ride on Horseback, through France and 
Switzerland, to Florence, by a Lady, is on 
Murray’s sheet of forthcoming works ! 

Hood’s Comic Annual is a dead failure 
this year. It contains little beyond what 
had already appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine, which he now conducts. The- 
odore Hook’s Fathers and Sons has ap- 
peared in the regular 3 volume fashion, 
with a very insufficient memoir. “ Fred- 
erick the Great and his Times,” which is 
much spoken of as Campbell's, is not his. 
It is written by ‘Thobert, editor of the For- 
get-me-Not—.and Tom Campbell has 
merely sold his name and a very dull 
preface. 

Mrs. Gore has a Novel—The Man of 


Fortune ; Mrs. A. T. Thompson, (the best 
friend poor L. E. L. ever had.) an histor- 
; ical romance called Anne Boleyn ; and 
the Authoress of Temptation, or a Wife’s 
Perils, another new Novel, entitled “ The 
Schoul for Wives.” Madame de Sevigné 
and her contemporaries will probably be 
amusing, and the first volume of Madame 
d’Arblay’s Journal and Letters (to be 
complete in 6 volumes) is out. The 
}authoress of Evelina and Cecilia was no 
| common woman, and saw and observed 
much. 
| Allan Cunningham is writing a3 volume 
| Life of Sir David Wilkie, his tours in 
| France, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Turkey, the Holy Land, and 
| Egypt; with his select correspondence, 
and remarks on art and artists. 
Miss Louisa Costello 1s publishing her 
| pilgrimage to Auvergne, from Picardy to 
Le Velay. The second series of Howitt’s 
| Visits to Remarkable Places is as good as 
) the first, which seldom happens. It gives 
'a personal account of Grace Darling, the 
heroine of Farn Islands Light-House, to 
whom, for the honor of the sex, Queen Vic- 
toria should have given a pension for life. 

Bentley and Ainsworth are at drawn 
daggers. The new numberof the Miscel- 
|lany is capital. Ainsworth’s Magazine 
| will not appear until February. It will 

include a new work by Ainsworth, to be 
| continued monthly, entitled “ Windsor 
Castle,” with plates. Benson Hil! has 
become editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
His first number is a good one. Mr. Men- 
zies conducts the new aristocratical peri- 
odical called the St. James Magazine, 
'and Mr. Capper presides over the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Magazine, a 
new speculation. A new series of Punch 
was commenced on Saturday. Hope’s 
British Monthly Magazine is another 
new venture. 

Bagster, of Paternoster Row, proposes 
to publish shortly, a complete Polyglot 
Bible, embracing al] such languages of the 
Holy Scriptures, (whether entire or frag- 
mentary,) with such critical addenda, &c., 
as may be considered necessary for a 
Polyglot Bible of the most perfect de- 
scription, including all that is available in 
{the four celebrated editions,—the Com- 

plutensian Polyglot, produced under the 
patronage and at the expense of Cardinal 
Ximenes, in 6 vols. folio, 1514-17; the Paris 
Polyglot by Le Jaye, in 10 vols. folio, 
| 1645 ; the Antwerp Polyglot, at the charge 
| of Philip II. of Spain, 8 vols. folio, 1569- 
72 ; and the London Polyglot of Brian 
| Walton, published by subscription, in 6 
| vols. folio, 1653-7. Thus the researches 
and erudition of centuries wil] be laid un- 
| der contribution for enriching this elabo- 
rate work. 








Firman Didot, the celebrated publishers 
in Paris. have, we observe, recently open- 
ed a depot in London Amongst other 
important works, tney advertise a new 
“ Royal Dictionary,” English and French 

|}and French and English, by Professors 
| Fleming and Tibbins, in two large volumes 
‘ imperial 4to. 
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